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BEE-WARE AND BEE-WISE AND EAT PETTIJOHN’S 

The sting of remorse lurks in every bite of improper food. 

Half of the diseases are due to this one common cause. Even consumption is in a large measure attribut- 
able to lack of nutrition. Improved nutrition means improved health. Decreased nutrition means disease. 

Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food is a scientifically accurate food easily assimilated, and delicious beyond 
comparsion. 

Send yeur name and address at once, and we will send you, free, our _beautifally 
illustrated Pettijohn Booklet. Address THE AMERICAN CEREAL CO., Dept. P., Chicago, ll. 
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A MIGHT KAR 


Through its unquestioned reliability and demonstrated accuracy the Ingersoll Dollar Watch 
has attained the largest sale of any watch in the world. Over 6,000 perfect timepieces are made an 
sold every working day. Furthermore, the largest order ever given for watches has been secured for 
this product from Europe, thus furnishing additional employment to Americans, and turning the 
tide of low priced timepieces from importation to exportation. Merit is the source of success. 

The Ingersoll Dollar Watch is absolutely guaranteed to keep ACCURATE 
TIME FOR ONE YEAR. _ Sent postpaid in U.S. and Can. for $1.00. 
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Shampooing 


At this season of travel and of out-door life, the hair 
should be frequently washed with a pure neutral soap, to 
remove the dust and cinders that collect, and to keep the 
scalp in a healthful condition. 

For cleansing the hair and scalp, nothing equals Williams’ 
Shaving Soap. 

A small piece of the soap produces a great mass of thick, 
creamy lather, which carries off every particle of dust or dan- 
druff, and leaves the hair soft, fluffy and silky. 

Williams’ Soap allays irritation, is cleansing and healing, 
and delightfully cooling and refreshing. Ashampoo with this 
soap is great luxury on a hot day. Try it! 


TRIAL Tablet (sufficient for a dozen shampoos) for 2c. stamp. 





Williams’ Shaving Soap is exquisite for all toilet purposes. © 
Package of 6 tablets by mail for 40c. if your dealer does not supply you,. 
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HAS THE 2 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


In Life Insurance, as it 
§ gives at once an invest- 
s ment many times larger than 
§ the amount you pay in. The . 
® security is absolute and the dividends 
y are exceedingly liberal. 


Fill out the following form and send it to us: 





Without committing myself to any action, I shall be glad to receive, free, particu- 
lars and rates of policies for $ 
Name 


Address ........ . 








Occupation 
Dept. Y. 
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© The PrupentiaL Insurance COMPANY OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRVDEN HOME OFFICE 
President Newark, N. J. 
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covers the world; it supplies its readers with 
the news, not of a city, nor of a section, nor 
of a nation even, but of the entire world. 
No event, situation, or tendency that is inter- 
esting to civilized people can hide itself in so 
remote a place that Collier’s will not have a 
man on the spot to describe it vividly; an 
artist to draw pictures of the men and scenes 
concerned; and an expert photographer to 
complete and amplify the work of the pen 
and the pencil correspondents. The reports in 
Collier’s are clear, vivid, and as complete as 
it is possible to make them; in fine, the whole 
history of the world is written and pictured in 
Collier’s Weekly—so well written and so well 
pictured that it is now viewed everywhere as 


the leading illustrated record of current events. 
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The WEEK 


T WAS REPORTED LAST WEEK THAT THE POSI- 
tion of Lord Rector of Aberdeen University had been 
offered to Andrew Carnegie, which would indicate that this 
learned society knows which side its haggis is buttered on. 
Cultivation of the Muses on a little oatmeal has ceased to be 
the object of the Scotch schools, Cultivation of Mr, Carnegie 
is more profitable. 














Pipe NOR JONES OF ALABAMA MADE A STIR- 

ring speech against lynching before the Alabama Con- 
stitutional Convention. The result of his plea was the an- 
nouncement that under the new constitution the Governor 
will have power to remove summarily a sheriff who fails to 
do his duty in resisting a mob, A few days later a mob in 
Alabama captured an accused negro and burned him at the 
stake, 





a EDWARD’S NEW TITLE MAKES HIM ‘OF 
Great Britain and Ireland and the Dominions beyond 
the Seas, King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.’’ 
he title was created in compliment to the Colonies, and a 
further sentimental reward is to be made for the enthusiasm 
with which the Colonists have supported the home govern- 
ment during the war, in the naming of new battleships 
Dominion, Federation, and so forth. 





HE TROUBLES IN SOUTH AMERICA HAVE TAKEN 
on a serious look, The revolution in Venezuela is said 
to have been promoted in Colombia and war is breeding be- 
tween these two states. The immediate interest of the United 
States in the situation is concerned with maintaining free 
traffic across the Isthmus of Panama, and a gunboat has 
been sent down to keep the warriors off this grass plat. 
Elsewhere they may fire their random volleys at will. It. is 
likely that this section of South America will be dangerous 
for a few weeks—to non-combatants. 





OMMENT WAS MADE IN THIS COLUMN A FEW 
weeks ago on a communication addressed by the Boer 
leaders in the field to President Kriiger, regarding the advis- 
ability of surrender. The reply is characteristic of the stern 
old warrior: ‘‘Continue fighting. Alleviation will be sent 
when needed. Enough for the present.’”” What he means 
by ‘‘alleviation’’ it is not possible to guess. But his un- 
daunted firmness in the face of blasted political hopes, defeat 
and tragic personal bereavement, must awaken respect even 
among his enemies and among those of his supposed admirers 
who think ‘the ought to know when he is beaten.”’ 





ICE-PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT HAS BEEN IN COLO- 
rado telling the people of that State how great they are 
and how great their fathers were in opening up the West. 
He has also done some coyote hunting. A few months ago 
Mr. Roosevelt was mobbed in Colorado and chased by indig- 
nant Democrats, who attempted to pound him with seantlings, 
Now the two-by-fours have been carved into flag poles, and 
the Vice-President has been received with lively demonstra- 
tions of weleome. There is no such thing as rancor in Ameri- 
can polities, especially in the West, where politics is a great, 
joyous, turbulent game, like football to the East, or war to 
Englishmen, only slightly rougher. 





eee omeopeinn INJECTED INTO STAGNANT WATER 

where mosquitoes are bred destroys the larva, and it 
is thus that the sanitary officers hope to be rid of the ano- 
pheles, or malarial mosquito. The experiment has been tried 
in West Africa and in Cuba with reported good results. It is 
also going on nearer home, in Staten Island, and the health 
officer in charge thinks he can free the neighborhood of the 
pests and the malaria they carry. The Standard Oil Company 
furnishes the material for the work, which is canny of the 
Standard Oil Company as well as kind. There are many 
mosquitoes, and if each of them is to become a consumer of 
kerosene, Dr. Harper may begin at once on plans for new 
buildings. 





OMANTIC WRITERS WHO REGRET THE DECAY OF 
piracy ought to take heart from the robbery of the vault 

of a smelting works at Vallejo, thirty miles from San Fran- 
cisco. This feat was accomplished under circumstances that 
would have done credit to the most dashing of the ancient 


race of rogues. The robbers sunk a shaft and then dug a 


tunnel ten feet long which carried them to a point directly 
under the vault. They drilled a hole in the floor of the vault 
and abstracted $280,000 worth of gold. It is thought they 
made off in a small boat and have buried their plunder in some 
island near the shore. The detectives hope to catch the rob- 
bers, because it is almost impossible to destroy the identity of 
the bars of gold, which are stamped with the company’s par- 
ticular mark, 





Spengler saperinanag HOWISON HAS BEEN APPOINTED 

to the place on the Schley court made vacant by the 
inability of Admiral Kimberley to serve. Some of the daily 
papers are making a great deal of noise over the alleged fact 
that Admiral Howison thinks Sampson should have the credit 
for the victory at Santiago. But it would hardly be possible to 
gather a naval court in which this opinion was not held by 
one or more members. The navy is almost unanimous on 
the point. The question before the court will be, not who 
won the victory at Santiago, but whether Admiral Schley’s 
conduct before and during the battle showed capacity and 
courage. The court ought to be able to address itself to 
this problem regardless of the opinions of individual mem- 
bers as to the merits of the Schley-Sampson controversy. 





ARYLAND DEMOCRATS ARE AT LEAST FRANK 
in their wish to exclude negroes from political pewer. 
A resolution passed by their convention at Baltimore declares 
that ‘*such action must be taken as to prevent the control of 
the State government from passing into the hands of those 
who have neither the ability nor the interest to manage pub- 
lic affairs wisely or well’’—meaning the negroes. The Re- 
publicans naturally take issue with their opponents on this 
point. But the resolution is in line with the open feeling 
of legislators in the South. They are steadily depriving the 
negro of the franchise by means of adroitly conceived consti- 
tutional changes instead of merely dropping his ballot on the 
floor as the custom was onee. A great change has come over 
Northern sentiment with respect to the political state of the 
negro, A few years ago the “grandfather clauses’’ and the 
other shifts to deprive black citizens of a vote would have 
awakened a storm of protests. Now they pass almost with- 
out remark, Republicans and Democrats alike appear to re- 
gard disfranchisement of negroes as a necessary measure of 
self-protection for the whites, although it upsets a political 
ideal most fondly held twenty-five years ago, 





HE DEATH OF THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, ELD- 
est daughter of the late Queen Victoria and mother of 

the present German Emperor, from a disease as painful as 
the malady that destroyed her husband and the one that 
torments her son, would have possessed considerable po- 
litical significance twenty-five years ago. It possesses none 
She had great influence over her husband; none 
over her son. Bismarck remarked that she carried to Ger- 
many her father’s prejudice against him. She certainly 
strove with all her might to neutralize his influence. Her 
ambition was to secure a permanent alliance between Ger- 
many and Great Britain. She failed, but her wish has been 
satisfied in part by indirect ways and from unexpected 
She was a woman of considerable intellectual gifts 
Her talent for jesting was often 


at all now. 


causes. 
and unexpected humor. 
directed against Bismarck, in the days before reciprocal 
hostility ceased to be a matter for jest. She accused him 
once of being a republican in disguise. He protested that 
his loyalty to monarchy was inborn, adding that monarchies 
would not fail through laek of loyalists but through lack of 
kings. ‘‘To make a civet you must have a hare and to make 
a monarchy you must have a king.”’ 





OU MIGHT THINK THAT ALMOST THE LAST PLACE 

in the world that ‘‘cherchez la femme’? would apply 
would be Montana, and there a lawsuit between ‘‘copper 
kings.”’ But it is charged at Butte that a lady in the employ 
of certain litigants so won the affections and bemused the in- 
tellect of a judge that contrary to the law and the evidence 
he gave a decision in favor of her employers, in a case involvy- 
ing so many millions of dollars that we hesitate to write the 
amount. The game is played bitterly in Montana, and it is 
not surprising to find letters of a most intimate nature pro- 
duced in court as evidence of the judge’s subjugation. How 
they came into the possession of the Standard Oil gentlemen 
who lost the suit is not suggested and apparently no one 
cares. But their publication ought to be a lesson for officials 
who come between this corporation and its wrath. The affair 
has aroused deep indignation in Montana, and well it may. 
The development of the copper mines has been of great mate- 
rial advantage to the State, but the moral balance is in favor 


of the days before the Clarks and Dalys, the Heinzes and 

Rockefellers appeared upon the scene, Judges and legisla- 

tures seem to be as essential to the working of Montana cop- 

per property as miners and book-keepers, 

_— WHO ARE INTERESTED IN THE BETTER- 
ment of New York—and we may assume that the whole 


country takes an interest in the regeneration of this horrible 
example—will be glad to know that progress can be reported. 
The individuals and associations intent upon ending the truly 
terrible relations of the police force with criminals and un- 
fortunates are hard at work, sometimes a little wildly, some- 
times a little foolishly, but, generally speaking, forcefully and 
intelligently, One result of their labors is the conviction of 
a policeman for the typical crime of extortion from fallen 
women. Regardless of politics, this part of the crusade re- 
ceives encouragement from every decent person in the com 
munity. It is to be hoped that it will not turn out like the 
last previous assault on police corruption, which resulted in 
shaking most of the rotten plums to the top but not out of the 
basket. On the political side of the battle, Senator Platt has 
announced that he is in favor of nominating a Democrat as 
anti-Tammany candidate for Mayor. Mr. Platt might have 
saved New York fonr years of disgrace and his own party 
much shame and confusion if he had felt that way at the last 
election, when he insisted upon a ‘‘straight party man,’’ and 
thus divided the anti-Tammany forces for defeat. 





HE NEW TRANSATLANTIC LINER, THE CELTIC, 
that finished her first crossing in the first week of this 
month, is something of a novelty in shipbuilding. Not be- 
cause she is large—although she is the first 20,000-ton vessel 
floated, and is, as a New York reporter described her, ‘‘nine 
stories high with a frontage of three and a half blocks on 
Fifth Avenue’’—or because she has accommodations for 3,194 
persons and room for 18,000 tons of freight. In these re- 
spects she is merely an aggravation of other liners whose mar- 
But she is new and experi- 
Up to this time 


vels have been fully described. 


She is a ie 


mental in one sense. **slow ship. 
the main purpose of the transatlantic companies has been to 
secure as much speed as was consistent with safety and com 
fort—in some cases a moderate degree of each sufficed. But 
in this instance the temptation to try for a record was re- 
sisted. The Celtic is a seven-day boat. It will be inter- 
esting to see whether the experiment is a success with 
the feverish persons who use the liners in their frantic 
pursuit of change and recreation. It is the opinion of 
Mr. Depew and other experienced continent jumpers that 
speed is the chief desideratum to travellers. And it is a 
fact, curious enough when you come to think of it, that peo- 
ple who are going away for the pleasure of travelling will pay 
high rates for a cabin or a compartment or a seat in a steam- 
ship or a ‘“‘limited’’ or a ‘‘rapide’’ that ‘‘saves’’ 

hour. But we may assume that the owners of the Celtic know 
their business. In any case, it is theirs, not ours. 


a day or an 





ONTRARY. TO ALL EXPECTATION, MR. J. PIER- 
pont Morgan’s skill as a peace agent failed at the last 
moment. As we reported last week, Mr. Morgan won over 
the rebellious Mr. Shaffer, but his power did not extend to 
Pittsburg, where Mr. Shaffer’s colleagues met in council and 
upset the plan of compromise arranged in Wall Street the 
week before. The strikers’ representatives came in a body to 
New York and insisted upon a further concession involving 
the mills that have been ‘‘unionized’’ since the strike began. 
This proposal met with a flat refusal from Mr. Morgan. The 
departure of the committee was followed by a declaration of 
“‘war to the death’’ and the issuance of a call to all union 
men in the mills of the Steel Corporation to leave their work. 
Fear of a widespread sympathetic strike is based upon the 
fact that now, for the first time since the Debs outbreak, a 
strong and intelligently directed labor union is matched 
against a great organization of capital that on one or an- 
other of its many sides touches other great organizations of 
capital. Thus it is easy to see how railways that carry the 
Steel Trust’s products, ore mines that produce its raw mate- 
rials, coal mines, ships, and so forth, may be dragged into the 
dispute. Mr. Shaffer has called upon the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for help, and the Board of Delegates of the 
Building Trades of New York has pledged its moral and 
financial help, and has offered to refuse to handle the 
product of the Steel Trust if the American Federation con- 
siders that course necessary. All this is a great disappoiut- 
ment to the public, which had looked, with good reason, for 
an adjustment of the differences between the Steel Corpora- 
tion and its employés without a dislocation of the industries 
of the country. 
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By WALTER WELLMAN 








THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


| . IS SOMETIMES comforting in the 





torrid weather of our so-called 
**temperate’’ zone to turn attention 
to the efforts of the adventurous 
men who invade the Arctic regions 
seeking the top of our earth. We 
may not have much sympathy with 
Pole-hunting in general; in the 
dead of winter we may hug our 
cheery fires and pass comments 
upon the sanity of the poor fools 
who are wandering about in the 
region of polar cold. But in sum- 
mer we rather envy them their frosty 
retreat and conclude their projects 
are not as foolish, perhaps, as we 
had once thought them. From the 
practical point of view we all know 
polar exploration has no value. It 
is not going to open up any new 
lands for the world-powers to dom- 
inate and colonize. It is not pro- 
ductive of new mines or fields for 
industry. From the scientific stand- 
point the good of this exploration 
is problematical. It may result in great things; it may end 
in nothing at all. In this respect it is precisely on all-fours 
with all other efforts to replace the unknown with knowl- 
edge. As long as there is an unknown it is the business 
of science, and of the men who act as the advance agents 
of science, to put an end to it. Till this is done, one man 
may guess as well as another the value of what is to be found 
there. The point is that we have no right to guess as long 
as it is possible to know; and the fact that the way is long 
and dangerous, that the night is dark and the cold intense, does 
not in the slightest relieve man of his duty to go the course, 
to stop guessing and plant his feet upon the rock of certainty. 

Probably it is true that most people who take an interest in 
Polar expeditions are not concerned with the additions which 
those efforts may make to the world’s stock of knowledge. It 
is the adventure of the thing that appeals to them. They look 
upon the efforts to attain the Pole as a sort of race—a race 
against time and difficulties, and occasionally a race of the 
men of one nation against those of another. All the world 
loves a race, no matter whether on turf or track, or water, or 
the ice-sheet that covers the Polar sea. Those who engage 
in Arctic exploration know they have a higher motive than 
the mere spectacle or competition; they seek to enlarge the 
purview of man’s domain over the earth that was given him 
to dwell upon and to know and rule from one end to the 
other. At the same time they realize that it is a race, a race 
against nature’s direst obstacles and often against eager com- 
petitors, and so they gird up their loins. Some day there will 
be a winner in this race. Some day the news will come flash- 
ing under the seas that man has at last set his foot upon the 
very top-spot of our earth, that he has planted a flag at the 
mathematical point which marks the northern termination of 
the axis of our globe. The inexperienced observers who 
think the attainment of this point an utter impossibility are 
quite as far from the truth as those who are sure they can 
see the easy and simple way in which it can be accomplished, 
and who marvel because no Arctic travellers have hit upon 
their happy idea. 


NOT A VERY PROMISING OUTLOOK FOR 
EXPLORERS 

What is the chance that some of the explorers now in the 
field will reach the goal? Very small. All things are pos- 
sible, and speculation is for the most part idle; but no one 
who is familiar with the conditions which surround the task, 
and who knows something of the three expeditions now in the 
field, expects to have the pleasure of hailing the victor for a 
long time to come. There are now after the Pole two Ameri- 
ans—Peary and Baldwin—and one Russian—Admiral Maka- 
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roff. Peary’s chances are best. He is a veteran explorer. 
He knows every trick of the trade. Besides, he has personal 
courage and resoluteness of the finest sort. Peary has made 
some of the most remarkable sledge journeys known to the 
history of Arctic-travel. He has done his work with simple 


means. He has never laid much stress upon elaborate prepa- 
rations. He has never been fussy and foolish about his equip- 
ments. All he wants is the ordinary tools—sledges of good 


pattern, dogs hardy and well trained, simple food for man 
and beast and just enough of it, a few bags to sleep in and 
a few spare stockings and skin-boots. The rest depends 
upon the men themselves—and luck. Good or bad fortune 
is an element in every enterprise; in Arctic travel it bears 
an unusually large relationship to results. 

But the greatest factor of all is the man. Peary is a man 
all the way through. He is fighting against heavy odds, and 
he has had some bad luck. But we may be sure that he is 
fighting manfully, resourcefully, amid whatever conditions 
may surround him, 

The last heard from Peary was by means of a letter written 
by him March 31, 1900. He was then at Fort Conger, his out- 
post. He had his dog-teams and his drivers there, having jour- 
neyed from Etah, his winter quarters, during March. He was 
about to set out for the Pole. His route lay along the north- 
ern coast of Greenland, the route which Lockwood and Brain- 
ard of the Greely expedition followed when they made their 
record of 83° 24’, which only two expeditions have since sur- 
passed, In some respects this Greenland route is a good ap- 
proach to the Pole. For one thing, it gives a coast to travel 
by for a long distance, and coasts are always better than the 
ice upon the open sea. 


THE UNKNOWN WASTE BEYOND GREENLAND 

We do not yet know how far north the northernmost part 
of Greenland extends, but the probabilities are that it runs as 
far as 83° 30’, or possibly 84°. Peary will probably trace it 
to its end. I doubt if he gets much further. In order to fol- 
low the land to its termination, say at 84°, he must travel two 
hundred miles east to make one hundred and fifty miles north. 
If that coast ran due north from Fort Conger, which is at lati- 
tude 81° 44’, Peary’s chances would be much better. It was 
his intention to follow the Greenland shore as far as he could, 
and that carries him a long distance out of his way. As yet 
we know almost nothing of the nature of the ice in that region. 
The only expedition that has ever left the land there and at- 
tempted to cross the sea-ice was the Nares party in 1876-7, 
and they found the surface so rough that they could make 
almost no progress at all. The ice, they reported, was of 
the paleoerystic variety—old ice, the accumulations of years, 
gaining all the time by precipitation over the processes of 
waste by thaw and wear. There is a reasonable doubt if 
there is any such ice anywhere in the world, out on the open 
sea, removed from the influences of the land; certainly in all 
the parts of the Arctic Sea traversed by Nansen, Abruzzi and 
myself there is no such ice—only floes that preserve an 
equilibrium of thickness year after year, the average being 
about ten feet. The English reported paleocrystic floes, 
however, and no one can gainsay them, though Peary is 
likely to have some interesting evidence on that score when 
he returns. The belief of later Arctic students is that what 
the English called paleocrystic floes were masses of ice pressed 
against the shore of Grinnell Land, from which they were at 
no time far distant. 

At Fort Conger, Peary was about five hundred and seventy- 
five statute miles from the Pole in a direct line. By the east- 
ern or coast route, which he thought to follow, the distance is 
about seven hundred and twenty-five statute miles. It is un- 
reasonable to hope that Peary was able to cover these dis- 
tances, for after making his upward journey he had the same 
number of miles to walk back again. The time prudently at 
his command was no more than ninety days at the outside— 
April, May, and June. To have a good chance in the race 
he should have wintered at Conger instead of at Etah, and 
left his outpost at the beginning instead of at the end of 
March. There is in Peary’s favor the fact that he has a 
simple outfit and that he is himself a man of great pluck and 


resourcefulness. Against him are the lateness of the season, 
the long distance by the coast route, his frozen and amputated 
toes, and the fact that his companions are nearly all Eskimos, 
These squat little men may be splendid dog drivers and hunters, 
and Peary may be able to get good work out of them as long 
as he is right with them and everything is going well, but 
when it comes to an emergency, a tight pinch, or sending 
men off to work on their own responsibility, as in a return 
or supporting party, I fear they are not to be depended upon, 
as they lack the moral stamina, courage and pride of white 
men. 


HAS PEARY SUCCEEDED IN REACHING THE 
POLE P 

In my opinion there is one hope that Peary has reached the 
Pole or beaten the record established by Captain Cagni of the 
Abruzzi party; and this lies in the possibility that he did not 
make his supreme effort in the spring of 1900, but returned 
to Etah soon after his letter of March 31 was written and 
used the summer in making preparations for passing the next 
winter at Conger. If he did this, with good luck with men 
and dogs, and was able to start from Conger March 1 this year 
direct for the Pole, great news may be heard from him. The 
Windward, Peary’s steamer, went to Etah last August, with 
Mrs. Peary and daughter aboard. It had been expected she 
would return last year, and her failure to do so has caused 
some anxiety on the part of Peary’s friends. The probabili- 
ties are, however, that Peary saw a chance to use the Wind- 
ward in getting his supplies further north, possibly to Conger 
itself, for a dash toward the Pole in the spring of this year. 
In this case the failure of the ship to return to Newfoundland 
would be explained; and it is pleasanter, as well as more ra- 
tional, to regard this as the solution than to fear that accident 
has happened to Peary or the ship. While every man who 
goes into the Arctic wilds must take his chances of accident 
or injury, the probabilities are that Peary is alive and well, 
and that next August he will return to America, his friends 
hope with a story to tell of great achievements in the far 
north. It is understood in Arctic circles that Mr. Peary will 
not again endeavor to reach the Pole, and that this is his last 
appearance in the Arctic field. 

The Peary Club of New York, which has stood nobly by 
Lieutenant Peary in all his work, has sent out a relief ship, 
the Eric, w hich is under the command of a clever Arctic 
traveller, Herbert L. Bridgman. In view of the possibility 
that some accident has befallen the Windward, the despatch 
of this relief steamer is suggested by prudence, though the 
chances are that Peary will be able to come out in his own 
steamer when he gets ready. 

The other American aspirant for Polar honors, Mr. Bald- 
win, has just set sail for Franz Josef Land. It is safe to say 
that no other expedition ever went into the field with such an 
elaborate equipment as that which the Baldwin-Ziegler party 
carries. It has a fleet of ships, four or five hundred Siberian 
dogs, a dozen ponies, forty men, and ’provisions, furs and 
other oufit in quantities fit for an army. Mr. Baldwin’s 
penchant for buying everything in sight has made this outfit 
cost Mr. Ziegler a much larger sum even than the Duke of 
Abruzzi spent on his expedition, and his methods were a 
good deal laughed at by the hardy Norsemen engaged in the 
Arctic trade. There is encouragement for Mr. Baldwin in 
the fact that Captain Cagni of the Abruzzi party beat all 
records in approach to the Pole, though of course the elabo- 
rateness of the equipment had nothing whatever to do with 
his success, 


CAGNI’S RECORD-BREAKING JOURNEY 

When Captain Cagni started on his sledge journey from the 
winter quarters at Teplitz Bay he carried with him only the 
simplest outfit. Of little use then were all the vast quantities 
of things which the Duke had so liberally provided, Captain 
Cagni realized, as every Arctic traveller realizes sooner or 
later, that absolute simplicity is the card that wins, The 
reason for this is obvious enough. Everything an ice party 
eats, wears and uses must be carried. Nothing but ice to 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 22) 
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“It was a great adventure, this trip through the wilderness, this voyage up 
jungle streams. In the still pools were hippopotami and crocodiles. Along the 
banks were lions and elephants. Darting in and out of the brush were the 
dark figures of hostile savages. By day we landed here and there to burn vil- 
lages; by night we stood nervous guard amid the howling of wild beasts or ward- 


ing off the attacks of our black foes. It was all very queer, almost uncanny. 


—NATIVE TYPE 





WATCHING PASSING TRAVELLERS 


THE CONGO TO TAE NILE 


. . . The wide, wide Congo is in many places thickly studded with islands; 
it winds in and out among them in the hot sun. Monkeys chatter from 
their bough-perches. Huge water beasts snort and wallow in the dark eddies. 
... The crack of thé rifle is often heard, and the echoes rolling through the 
forests or reverberating over the wild water tell of another black skin that 


has shrivelled up in death in order to make room for Christian civilization.”’ 
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By W. S. CHERRY 


THE REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES OF A YANKEE SOLDIER OF FORTUNE WHILE FOLLOWING MAJOR MARCHAND TO FASHODA 
WITH THE EXPEDITION WHICH NEARLY EMBROILED GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE IN AN AFRICAN “LAND-GRABBING” WAR 








ROM the Congo to the Nile. That was the journey 

F which I had undertaken. It was a great adventure, 

this trip through the wilderness, this voyage up 

jungle streams. In the still pools were hippopotami and 

crocodiles. Along the banks were lions and elephants. 

Darting in and out of the brush were the dark figures of 

hostile savages. By day we landed here and there to burn 

*villages; by night we stood nervous guard amid the howling 

of wild beasts or warding off the attacks of our black foes, 
It was all very queer, almost uncanny. 

Here was I, a young American who had come to Central 
Africa through love of sport and adventure, almost wiih- 
out a sou in my pocket. I had worked my way up, selling 
my services and my skill to the Belgians, the French, to 
whomsoever would buy. Now I held a post of dignity and 
responsibility. I was ‘Chief Engineer of the Marine Colo- 
niale Francaise.’’ Prosperity and opportunity had come at 
last. This good fortune I owed to my success in putting 
together and supplying the missing parts of an old and dis- 
membered steam engine which had gone to the bottom of the 
Congo in a transport wreck, and in setting it up aboard a 
little river steamer and making it turn the paddles in a 
wheezy but effective fashion. By good luck I had been 
able to do a piece of work on which the high-priced French 
engineers had failed—one from too much black-water fever 
in his blood, another from too much absinthe, a third from 
too much stupidity. As a result I found myself an impor- 
taunt member of the expedition of Comman- 


than two hundred native villages. They killed Moyballa, the 
chief, cut off Ins head and brought it to Brazzaville in tri- 
umph. How many men, women and children those Sene- 
gals slaughtered the records do not show, but the number 
was very large. One of their exploits-—a sample of all the 
others—was the destruction of Cumba, a populous native 
town, The invaders surrounded the place just at daybreak. 
Then they roused the sleeping inhabitants by a wild blast of 
a bugle. As the poor people rushed out of their huts in the 
gray dawn two hundred and fifty Lebel repeating rifles were 
turned upon them. Black, writhing bodies covered the ground 
in all directions, No quarter was given, under orders. Women 
and children were not spared. The wounded, appealing for 
merey with upstretched arms, were finished off where they 
lay. 

At another village, they said, Senegal soldiers wished to 
test the penetrative powers of a new rifle. Seven captives, 
their arms tied behind them, were placed in line, each with 
his belly to the next man’s back. A corporal took the rifle; 
the officers looked on critically. The word was given, and 
the corporal fired straight at the breast of the first captive. 
All seven fell, pierced by the ball. The new rifle was de- 
clared a success. 

The French felt very good over their achievements among 
the Bacongoes. They talked of the added: prestige of the 
army. But it was all very easy. The guns of the natives 
were old flintlocks. Their powder—the only powder which 


the cooler shade of the thick, overhanging tropical verdure. 
Monkeys chatter from their bough-perches. Huge hippopot- 
ami snort aud wallow in the dark waters. One day I counted 
fifty. Shooting hippos was my chief amusement, but the 
French officers, kuowing well the spirit which actuated the 
expedition, promised we should have still better game by and 
by. Two days’ steaming brought us to the confluence of the 
Kassai with the Congo, On the 27th of June we left the Congo 
proper and started up the Ubangi. 

We were now in the heart of Africa. At the village of 
Lirango the French administrator told me a story graphically 
illustrative of life in this region, where civilization and sav- 
agery have come into close contact without much benefit to 
either. One of the administrator’s Senegal soldiers left the 
post and visited a native village near by. There he insisted 
upon being the guest of the head of the tribe, a chief who i 
known to his subjects as ‘‘the prince.’’ He was well received 
When he had enjoyed the fulness of hospitality the parting 
soldier selected the prince’s favorite wife and announced his 
intention to carry her back to the post with him, as the ad- 
ministrator wanted her for spouse. Without a word of com- 
plaint the chief gave her up; experience of a rather dear sort 
had taught him the danger of refusing a neighborly request 
like that. Some weeks later the administrator, while making 
an inspection of the barracks at his post, came upon a most 
unhappy young black woman. Her appearance at once dis- 
tinguished her from the class of native women generally 
found with the soldiers. She was high bred; 
the blood of kings flowed in her veins. In- 





dant Morin, piloting my awkward craft up the 
great Congo, bound for the Nile. 
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vestigation brought out the facts. The enter- 








IN THE WAKE OF MARCHAND 
We were following in the wake of Major 
Marchand, under orders to support that officer 
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in his ambitious undertakings. Our plans 
were shrouded in more or less mystery. All 
we really knew was that we were expected to 
join Marchand at some point secretly agreed 
upon between him and the authorities, to serve 
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prising Senegal soldier was promptly turned 
over to the despoiled prince for punishment. 
This thrifty potentate, having an eye to the 
main chance as well as to a grewsome revenge 
for his wrongs, sold his captive to the Bo- 
bangi for ivory. The Bobangi, as is their 
wont, killed their captive and ate him up. 
Ouly a few nights before our arrival at 
Bongo some of the soldiers of that post, by 








as his base of supplies. It was also under- 
stood that before we got through we were to 
strike a hard blow at British prestige in the 
basin of the Upper Nile. For the politics of 
the affair I cared nothing. I was only a sol- 
dier of fortune now, ready to tinker, to fight, 
to stoke my way to sport, adventure, expe- 
rience. These were what I came here for, 
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way of frolic, made an excursion to a native 
village hard by and captured a number of 
women, whom they carried in glee to the bar 
racks. During the night the Baund-Jeau war 
riors rose in their might, attacked the bar- 
racks, recovered their wives, and __ killed 
twenty-one of the soldiers. The bodies of 
these twenty-one victims they carried to their 
village and of them made a feast to the gods 








and IT was getting them a-plenty. Whether 
the English, the French, or the Italians gained 
the upper hand at Fashoda or Khartoum, or 
in Abyssinia, was all one to me. My only 
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of battle and of love. 


SPORT OF SHOOTING NATIVES 








business was to keep the paddle-wheels turn- 
ing. Incidentally there was the constant joy 
of good shooting. 

We outfitted at Brazzaville. It was there that I had pieced 
up the old engine and installed it im the hot hold of the little 
river boat. Brazzaville lies near the equator, not far from 
the mouth of the Congo. It is one of the gateways to the 
heart of Darkest Africa. On one side of the broad, turgid 
stream lies the territory of the French, on the other that of 
King Leopold of Belgium. In the Free State peace reigns for 
the most part between the Belgians and their dusky subjects ; 
but on the French side the crack of the rifle is often heard, 
and the echoes rolling through the forests or reverberating 
over the wide water tell of another black skin that has 
shrivelled up in death in order to make room for Christian 
civilization. Major Marchand had not been out here a long 
time, but already he had made his name a terror among the 
natives. He believed in ‘‘strenuous discipline’? and ‘‘moral 
lessons,’’ and was ever putting his theories into execution. 


MARCHAND’S BLOODY PRESTIGE 

A year or so before this the Bacongoes had killed a French- 
man, and his murder had not been ‘‘avenged,’’ so the French 
said. Besides. the natives had been disturbing Marchand’s 
transports; and as he had thirty-three hundred loads to’ get 
through to the upper waters before he could start on his 
great expedition to the Nile it was high time to teach the 
wretches a lesson. With a good company of French officers 
and two hundred and fifty Senegal soldiers at his back, Mar- 
chand had roamed for two months about the region above 
Brazzaville. In this one campaign they burned no fewer 


ROUTE OF THE EXPEDITION, FROM THE CONGO TO 


the government permits the traders to sell to the natives, and 
this is a self-enforeing regulation, you may be sure—consists 
of thirty per cent powder and seventy per cent dirt. It is 
quite harmless. The bullets used by the natives are of baked 
clay, about as hard and as heavy as bricks. It is said that a 
Frenchman struck squarely on the forehead by one of. these 
missiles escaped with a flesh-wound, 1 cannot vouch for this; 
but I know the French were well content with the ‘*glory”’ 
they had won in their campaign against the Bacongoes. 
They felt renewed confidence in their ability to force their 
way through to the Nile and to checkmate the English in 
the equatorial districts. While the preparations were going 
on I saw Marchand every day. He seemed very ambitious; 
he had an iron will; he stopped at nothing. I thought he 
would make or break this time. His expedition left by 
steamer in March, 1898. We were to follow four months 
later. 


IN THE HEART OF AFRICA 

When we started, the 10th day of June, the Allilére, my 
little steamer, was heavily loaded. Our progress was slow. 
The Congo is a wonderful river. For the most part it is not 
like a river at all; only now and then can one see the oppo- 
site bank. I should think it would be one of the most attrac- 
tive places in the world for yachting, barring some slight 
drawbacks in the matter of climate. The wide, wide stream 
is in many places thickly studded with islands; it winds in 
and out among them, now in the hot glare of the sun, now in 


THE NILE (DOTTED LINES) 


While slowly steaming our way up the 
river we stopped at a good many places and 
went ashore. I soon learned what the offi- 
cers had meant when they said we should have better 
game for our guns than hippos and crocodiles. July 11 we 
made a landing and approached a village. The natives all 
took to their heels and fled to the jungle. As I was walk- 
ing toward the huts my left foot suddenly went down in a 
hole in the ground. It struck something sharp. I felt a 
sting in the sole just forward of the heel. At once I knew 
what had happened: I had been caught in one of the traps 
which the natives set for their enemies-—traps with sharp- 
ened sticks standing straight up in them, the tips smeared 
with deadly poison from the fangs of snakes. It was one of 
these that had pierced my foot. I never expected to get 
back to the boat alive. With some difficulty I pulled tix 
stick out and started to hobble toward the river. On my 
way I took a different path from that by which I had come, 
and kept a sharp eye for suspicious signs. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, in less than a hundred yards I went plump 
into another man-trap. This was a big one, some six feet 
deep and as many broad, with sharpened poison-tipped sticks 
standing up from all parts of the bottom. I went down with 
so much momentum that I fell against the opposite bank of 
the excavation, and in this way luckily escaped contact with 
any more of the envenomed points. 

Somehow I managed to crawl back to the boat, though I 
came near collapsing on the way. Realizing that whatever 
was to be done must be done quickly, I wound a bandage 
tightly around my ankle to stop the progress of the poison 
upward, Then I took my pocket-knife and made a gooé 
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MAJOR MARCHAND 


incision right across the wound; it had been my intention 
to send the knife to the very bottom, but the hole was too 
deep, and my nerve failed me. I knew that if I pushed the 
knife any further I should fall over in a faint; I came very 
near it as it was, Next I grabbed up a small ear-syringe, 
tilled it with concentrated ammonia, inserted it in the wound 
as far as it would go, and injected its contents. The ammonia 
revived me and gave me strength to crawl into my bunk on 
deck. There I lay, wondering what was to come of it. The 
uncertainty was not pleasant. Soon the poison began to 
work; my foot was greatly swollen; sharp pains shot up and 
down my leg. At this juncture I became angry; I swore 
vengeance on the whole Baund-Jeau tribe. Bitterly I re- 
tlected that I had gone to their village on a peaceful mission ; 
all I had wanted was guanga and chickens, and I was willing 
to pay them for all I took, at their own price. Yet they had 
played me this dastard trick—the ingrate savages! 


REFLECTIONS OF A POISONED MAN 

Soon my shipmates, white and black, came to my bunkside, 
looked me over, shook their heads. They gave me up. All 
had heard tales of these poisoned sticks, favorite weapons of 
the Baund-Jeau. Their hurts are nearly always fatal. When 
the natives fall in a man-trap, and lacerate their flesh with the 
envenomed points, they pour oil in the wound and burn it out 
with a red-hot iron. But they usually die, just the same. 
For my part, I rejected all advice to try the red-hot iron 
method and surprised my friends by getting well, though 
for a time my wound gave me a deal of trouble. As soon 
as Twas able to hobble about and attend to my engine I 
began to think better of the natives. Poor wretches, they 
did not know what they were doing; I had suffered for the 
company I was found in. All white hands appear to be 
raised against them, with rifles or torches in them; and how 
were they to know that I meant them no harm? It is not 
surprising they retaliate as best their poor means and scant 
wits permit. When I was in this region four years ago the 
natives were friendly. They had not yet tasted the sweets of 
civilization’s ‘‘discipline.’? Now they want to put a spear into 
every white skin they see. Yet I am foolish enough to think 
I ean win their confidence again and live among them without 
fear on their part or mine. Some day I am going to try it. 

The night following my adventure with the man-trap we 
kept watch on deck. I stood my turn from eleven o’clock 
till two. As I sat in my chair, gun across my knee, listen- 
ing to the cries and roars of the wild beasts and peering into 
the thick darkness of the forest with its gloomy mystery— 
the forest where the white man with all his courage dares 
not set foot, where Nature’s handiwork, wild creatures of all 
sorts and untamed beings bearing the form of man, all blend 
in conditions akin to those which must have existed when 
the world was young—the thoughts that rose in me were 
often too deep for words. 


A NIGHT ATTACK 

On July 14 we were at Bangy, the advanced post of the 
Colonie Congo Francaise on the Upper Mobanga. That 
being the anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, we were 
to have a celebration; but the local administrator had not 
returned from a foray among the natives on which he had 
set out a few days before, and it was feared he had met with 
ill-fortune. So the féte was declared off. During my watch 
that night I could see the campfires of the Bunga natives. 
Occasionally the flames flared up, lurid by contrast amid the 
dense darkness of the jungle, revealing all the immediate 
surroundings. I could see many ebony figures, nearly nude, 
stretched around the fires. Night birds were screeching in 
the forest; monkeys squealed and chattered; from all parts 
of the deck of the Allilere came the snores of sleeping native 
soldiers, At last my watch was over; and I had just begun 
to doze in my bunk when I was roused by shrieks of terror. 
Men were running to and fro, shouting at the tops of their 
voices. Instantly I sought my rifle. It was gone. I groped 
for it in the darkness, expecting every moment to be run 
through by a spear. Shots were fired. Everything was in 
confusion. After a while we got together and arrived at a 
tolerably clear understanding of the situation. We had not 
only been attacked by the foe, but some of them had actually 
been aboard the boat. They had captured a woman, one of 
their own, whom we had taken from their village. She was 
carried off into the bush, screaming lustily as she went. 

Here they come again! We can just see ripples upon the 
surface of ‘the moonlit water. The reckless fellows are 
swimming up to renew the attack. We gather along the 
rail, rifles in hand, As they pop their black bodies half out 
of water to throw their spears we let go at them. There are 
groans and moans out there in the river. We hear a lively 
splashing of water; the Baund-Jeau can’t stand gunfire, and 
they are making for the shore. Our little battle is over. 
Only a few spears reached our deck; but on taking account 
of stock we find one man badly wounded—a spear in his 
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breast—but he will recover. Some one discovers that a lot 
of our axes are missing. The natives must have taken them 
when they were aboard after the woman. While they were 
taking the axes they passed within tive paces of the spot 
where I lay dozing. Why they did not put a spear into me 
I cannot imagine. We were thankful they did not murder 
all hands and take possession of the boat. 

All our men were now thoroughly seared. Last night’s 
experience showed us that the stories told of the bravery 
and ferocity of the Baund-Jeau are not exaggerated. It 
would not take much to start a revolt in our ranks. Before 
dawn we steamed away. We had gone but a short distance 
when we saw three canoes putting off toward us. We fired 
at them, and they made off as fast as they could. It is only 
at night that the Baund-Jeau is brave. 

On the other side of the river was a large village. It must 
have had more than a thousand inhabitants. We steamed 
slowly up to it. Two hundred warriors assembled on the 
bank, keeping pace with us as we moved up-stream. They 
shook their spears at us defiantly. When we were within 
seventy-five yards of them the order to fire was given, all 
our Senegals having been drawn up on that side of the boat 
in readiness. That line of bold warriors there on the bank 
melted away like an icicle in this African sun. Some fell in 
their tracks; of these a few crawled or hobbled away, leaving 
traces of blood behind them. The great majority simply 
bolted for the friendly cover of the jungle, regardless of their 
wounded fellows or their own dignity. We did not care to 
kill, but we did wish the natives to conceive a wholesome 
fear of us. It was necessary, we thought, to inculcate in 
their dull minds more accurate notions of the white man’s 
supremacy. So we picked off a few of them, simply for the 
moral effect. In order to make sure that the lesson should 
not be forgotten we landed and looted the village, after which 
we burned it to the ground, 


INTERIOR OF A BAUND-JEAU VILLAGE 

Before the torch was applied I went into some of the huts 
—the walls of upright sticks, the roofs thatched with grasses, 
the floors of beaten clay. The inmates had been surprised 
while preparing their breakfast. The morning meal was still 
simmering in large earthen pots hung ‘over fires just outside 
the doors. Over the doors of most of the houses were nailed 
a number of human skulls; I did not have time to make an 
anatomical examination of the bones in the earthen pots. 
The first house I entered was that of the village blacksmith. 
As the knife and spear maker of the tribe, his position is one 
of dignity and importance. His house was large, and divided 
into two compartments; in one the family lived, and in the 
other the blacksmith kept his furnace, bellows, anvil and 
tools. I was surprised at the evidences of his mechanical 
skill which were found in the workshop. The next house 
I visited was that of the malaffo or palm-wine gatherer. I 
found the peculiar bows which he uses in climbing the trees, 
knives specially made for cutting into the trunks of the palms, 
and huge gourd calabashes to catch the precious juices as they 
come oozing out. In this native village they appear to have 
specialized employments; every man to his trade; rank and 
social distinction graded according to the usefulness of one’s 
work to society. They are not such barbarians as they look. 

Then I came to the Mangana’s house—abode of that locally 
great man, the village soothsayer. His N’filmo dress was 
hanging on the wall—a suit made of ingeniously plaited 
grasses and surmounted by a queer monkey-skin cap with 
long hair hanging from its crest, something like a Phoenician 
helmet. Lying all about—though not in confusion, for in all 
these houses I was impressed by the neat and orderly arrange- 
ments—were paints, herbs, snakeskins, eyes of animals and 
other fetiches in great numbers. Over the door gleamed eight 
white skulls, in all stages of preservation. These people are 
fond of skulls; they use them not only for decorative pur- 
poses, but actually employ them in a utilitarian way, as in 
the making of furniture. A grewsome chair in the Man- 
gana’s house was made of a skull, black with age and smoke, 
supported by a four-pronged stick. Just for the novelty of the 
thing I sat down upon it for a moment. 

In one of the huts we found a baby girl about eighteen 
months old. The Commandant took possession of her, but 
soon turned her over to me for safe-keeping. She appeared 
to like me very well, and I adopted her—the strangest little 
piece of humanity I ever saw. She never cried nor laughed; 
she would not eat sugar, but liked to gnaw a piece of dried 
meat. She preferred parched corn to bread. Bananas she 
doted on, and when we would give her one she seized it with 
both little hands and crawled away to a corner to eat it in 
peace, monkey-like. She peeled the skin and eat the con- 
tents precisely like a monkey, too—the same movements of 
the hands, the same expression on her face, the same antics 
with mouth and jaws. How some of the ethnological pro- 
fessors would like to have my little black mite in their 
museums! 


THE BAUND-JEAU AS WARRIORS 

As the days wore on we were under a constant strain— 
guards always posted, attacks ever feared in the thick of 
night. It is war to the knife now between us and the 
Baund-Jeau. They seek revenge on us for the destruction 
of their village. They trail us along the banks. They follow 
us in their canoes. It is not pleasant, this constant spectacle 
of black figures skulking in the brush or darting out now and 
then with brandished spears. If they had only known their 
power they could easily have eaten us up while we were in 
their village. To get into the town we had to cross a foot- 
bridge over a ravine; beyond the houses was a dense jungle. 
Had some of them sneaked up and removed the timbers of 
the bridge while others rushed us from the brush we should 
have been in atrap. But now they were beginning to have 
great respect for the leaden messages we sent them when- 
ever they came within range. Besides, they never attack in 
daylight. The Baund-Jeau have courage but no leadership 
and little strategy. Such cunning as they have is borrowed 
from the wild beasts. Lurking in the dark, they pick off 
their victim with a quick leap and a sharp thrust of the 
spear, and then back to the brush again. Not one of our 
party dares venture beyond the open spaces, even to pick a 
tempting bit of fruit or to follow a precious antelope or other 
animal welcome to our mess. One can never tell where a 
nude, black figure is standing, concealed behind a tree or 
bush or swallowed in shadow; one never knows where to 
look for a spear-thrust. At Banga one of our sentinels 
thought he saw a Baund-Jeau brave dart behind a small 
tree. Hours passed; as there were no further signs of the 
presence of a foe the sentinel came to the conclusion his 
senses had deceived him. So he approached the tree to 
investigate. P-s-s-st! and there was a spear in his body, 
inflicting a severe bnt not fatal wound. All those hours the 
Baund-Jeau had stood, tiger-like, behind his small tree, stir- 
ring not a muscle, waiting for his prey. 

Late in July we set out to destroy a village near Fort 
Bangy. The inhabitants were accused of having had a hand 
in the death of M. Comte, the local administrator, killed in a 
previous raid. One of our forces attacked by land; the other 
supported by water, aboard my steamer. When we arrived 
the bloody work was done; bodies lay all about; the survivors 
were making for the woods. At once the soldiers began to 
loot; they secured much plunder of one sort or another. 
The details of the slaughter were given me afterward by 
M. Jacquart, the new administrator, who had commanded 
the left division of the attack. It is such a harrowing tale 
of the shooting of women and children and almost defence- 
less men that I prefer not to repeat it second-hand. Next 
day we came to another large village. It stood upon a clay- 
bank some thirty feet high—a picturesque spot. Two ladders 
made of poles, with rungs of rattan, afforded means of pass- 
age from the water’s edge to the town, As we drew near 
the warriors stood in position at the top of the ladders; bran- 
dishing their spears. A bold front they presented, but a few 
shots scattered them like chickens in a thunderstorm. Only 
a few were killed. It was then easy enough for us to land 
and loot and burn the village. 


NATIVE AGAINST NATIVE 

Some of the N’Dri tribe visited us at the fort, They are 
the traditional enemies of the Baund-Jeau. All were armed, 
some with spears, shields and throwing-knives, others with 
only bows and arrows. They made valiant boasts of their 
prowess and of their intention to destroy the Baund Jeau, root 
and branch. With the aid of some of these boastful N’Dri 
we raided another Baund-Jeau village. The N’Dri braves 
sneaked up to the town at daybreak, surrounded it silently, 
and then, as soon as the soldiers had come up, made a great 
outery. Of course the poor Baund-Jeau rushed out of their 
huts in a panic. For some minutes the rifles were busy. The 
natives fell in all directions. A few managed to reach their 
canoes, but having been too much frightened to secure paddles 
they were unable to get away from the leaden balls which our 
men sent after them. In a few moments a dozen canoes were 
full of dead or dying men. Others jumped into the water; be- 
ing expert swimmers, they hoped by diving to get out of range 
before coming again to the surface. But our rifles carry well, 
and wherever a woolly head appeared a dozen balls were sped 
after it, one or more of them taking effect in nearly every in- 
stance. Some threw up their hands as if imploring mercy, 
but no mercy was shown. I could see streaks of blood in the 
dark waters of the river. Great was the slaughter at this vil- 
lage. Only a small number succeeded in getting away to the 
brush, and of those not a few were badly wounded. 

Ten women and eighteen children were found alive, cower- 
ing in the huts, They were taken to Fort Bangy. Upon our 
arrival there a brute of a Senegal seized an old and wounded 
woman by the arms and dragged her, face downward, out of 
the canoe, He must have hurt her dreadfully, I could see 

(CONCLUDED ON PAGE 23) 
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A GREAT AMERICAN YACHTING SEASON 


By SAMUEL SEAMAN, Captain of the Yacht “Carolina” 
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ALL WATERS LEAD TO NEWPORT 


N THE ninety-nine harbors from 
Maine to Maryland, among the 
members of the one hundred and 
forty-four yacht clubs along the 
Atlantic sea-coast, all hands are 
making ready to witness the elev- 
enth great international race for 
the America’s Cup. Every yachts- 
man’s heart is in the contest, every 
owner’s pocket-book is open for 
bets, every skipper, every sailor 
hopes that the yacht which he has 
joined for the season will get to 
Sandy Hook at the time of the race. 
As nothing is more uncertain than 
the outcome of a yacht race, as the 
most careful calculations are apt 
to be upset, hold your money, boys, 
at least until after the official trial 
races this month. Tips, opinions 
and estimates given prior to the 
trials no more justify the laying of 
wagers, than would be a tip given 
in January on a June horse race. 

Meanwhile the great yachting 
Mecca is Newport. What with the 
cruise of the New York Yacht Club 
and the regatta and the pageants 
held in the harbor during the annual 

féte, together with the presence of the North Atlantic Squad- 
ron, all the yacht owners mentioned in the official directory 
of Society bring their craft to anchor in Newport Har- 
bor. It is interesting to note that of the 454 yachts char- 
tered by the persons mentioned in the directory, 198 are 
steamers, 187 sloops, and 69 schooners. Here is shown an 
increase of ten percent in steam yachts over last year. 
But, of course, the number of yachts mentioned in the 
blue book—those only which are owned by millionnaires 
and social leaders—does not begin to comprise the number 
owned by all sorts and conditions of men and women up 
and down the coast. The number runs easily into several 
thousand, if 70-footers, 30-footers, 21-footers, as well as 
steam yachts, are to be included. Hundreds of owners 
have fitted out their boats specially for the present season 

—boats that have not been in commission since 1899—in 

order to be present at the mighty battle in the first month 

of the oyster. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL SEAMAN 
oF “CAROLINA” 





BIGGEST FLEET OF STEAM YACHTS IN 
AMERICA’S HISTORY 

In the case of steam yachts, the present season is, indeed, 
the greatest we have ever had. I hear landsmen talk about 
evidences of prosperity. For myself, the water testifies to 
prosperity even more than land. Witness the steam yacht 
fleet, for instance, and notice the cost. Many of these in- 
volved an expenditure of one million dollars just to build, and 
their maintenance for a year costs a tenth of the original sum. 
The captain of Mr. Vanderbilt’s Valiant draws fifty dollars 
a week and ‘‘keep,”’ his navigating officer as much more, and 
his chief engineer thirty dollars a week. Add to this the cost 
of chef and stewards, new uniforms for all hands twice a 
year, coal, overhauling and a hundred other things that 
mean eash, and it is not difficult to see how the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars is spent in a year. 

Mr. Gould’s Niagara costs even more—one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year. Then there’s Mr. Mor- 
gan’s Corsair, Mr. Widener’s Josephine, Mr. Astor’s Nowrma- 
hal, Mr. Gerry’s Electra, Mr. Drexel’s Margarita, Mr. Payne’s 
Aphrodite, Mr. Dunean’s Kanawa, Mr. Lawson’s Dreamer— 
but I can’t go through the yachting list. It is sufficient 
to emphasize the fact that steam yachts are the most ex- 
pensive pleasure man can put his purse to, and millions are 
spent on these craft in the short season from Decoration Day 
to October 1. 

But I have promised, as a practical yachtsman, to write 
practical things that will interest even persons who have 
never seen a raceabout or any kind of a White Wing. As 
in playing the game of life, it is most important to first 
“know thyself,’? so is it certain that a yachtsman should 
first of all know his yacht. He should know his craft as 
the trainer knows the favorite of his stable. Just as the 
trainer knows the weight that his horse will carry, and the 
distance she is best able to attempt in a race, so a skipper 
should know, before the race, just how he should trim or 
what sails should be carried. All experiments should be 
made at the trials. 


CUP YACHTS EAT MONEY AS ELEPHANTS 
EAT HAY 
Challenging and defending the America’s Cup must be con- 
sidered as a sport extraordinary. The cost to both challenge* 


and defender is so great that only the most wealthy can afford 
to undertake the task. It will cost Sir Thomas Lipton a 
cool one hundred thousand pounds sterling to carry back the 
Cup—or leave it; and fully half that sum will have been spent 
by our own Cup Committee, not to speak of the couple of hun- 
dred thousand that Mr. Lawson will have put into Independence. 
Many, many times the total spent on all three boats will be 
paid out by owners of craft in the vast fleet which will fol- 
low—and keep out of the way, we hope—of the principals. 
All these millions—think of it!—for a wee bit of silver in the 
shape of a mug that did not cost originally more than one hun- 
dred English sovereigns. 

Each of the Cup boats will carry fifty or more professional 
sailors at thirty dollars a month, and seventy-five cents a day 
for their ‘‘grub’’ on the tenders, in which, also, they are given 
a place to sleep. Captains Haff, Rhodes and Barr, and Lip- 
ton’s captain as well, will get about twenty-five hundred 
dollars each as a salary. Mates will get one thousand dol- 
lars each, and boatswains forty dollars a month. As each 
crew is engaged for at least five months, twelve thousand 
dollars represents the salary list alone. And six thousand 
dollars more for food. Then, of course, there is prize money 
as an incentive to try again—witness the three thousand dol- 
lars distributed by Mr. Lawson among Haff and crew of Jndepen- 
dence after the Newport races in July, and that, too, for a los- 
ing game. The usual prize money is five dollars per man, 
if the boat wins, and two dollars and a half if it loses. Then 
there is the additional cost of three suits of white duck and 
one blue serge suit for each man, or four thousand dollars 
for clothes for each crew, including boots, oilskins, caps, 
sweaters, rubbers and what not. 

Then the sails—five thousand dollars for a single suit—and 
each will require two or three or more suits. The great main- 
sail by itself costs one thousand dollars. Other costly but 
necessary items are paint—for a Cup boat is ever wet with 
fresh paint, just as a racehorse is always shining with con- 
stant grooming—and extra spars, and extra masts, a tender at 
one hundred and fifty dollars a day just for the charter, more 
money for stewards and chefs—for the boys must be fed with 
the care of a college boat team—and three hundred dollars a 
day whenever the boat is in dry-dock. From these figures 
and suggestions of figures even the schoolboy who is build- 
ing his own first catboat for use on a millpond can account 
for the magnitude of the total cost. 


BOATS SEAMEN LIKE BEST 

But now for the smaller boats, the regular season-in, season- 
out kind. The most popular, the class that has maintained 
its popularity the longest, and which shows no sign of falling 
off in favor, but rather an increase in esteem, is the 30- 
footer. These boats are all made from absolutely the same 
model—same lines, same sail plans, and no time allowance. 
One gun, only, starts them. They are wonderfully well built 
and have all the properties of the larger racers with more 
stability. These little fellows are extraordinary sail carriers ; 
neither wind nor rain can phase them, They are handy, 
shifty, fast. So popular are they with their owners that 
they are raced almost daily for sweepstakes or valuable cups 
offered by various members of the Newport summer colony. 
With the seamen, too, they are most popular, as prize money 
is given for every race. In consequence a successful skipper 
ean show more for his skill, at the end of the season, and 
actually does get a higher aggregate of pay, than some of 
those connected directly with the great Cup racers. 

Among these popular boats are Vacquero I/I., owned by 
H. B. Duryea; Raccoon, by John R. Drexel; Hera, by Ralph 
N. Ellis; Barbara, by Winthrop Rutherford; Wawa, by 
Reginald Brooks; Esperanza, by H. O. Havemeyer (2d); 
Dorothy, by H. Yale Dolan; and Carolina, of which your 
humble servant happens to be the skipper, owned by 
Pembroke Jones. 

To maintain one of the 30-footer class, though it is only 
one-third as large as one of the great Cup boats, requires the 
purse of a rich man. The original cost is about thirty-five 
hundred dollars, a suit of sails costs two hundred and fifty 
dollars, and three suits are necessary for the work of a 
season, 

From the foregoing it is as plain as the name on the boat’s 
stern that the season offers countless opportunities for young 
sailors and seamen. These young men receive for their four 
months’ service more than a man receives for an entire voy- 
age, or series of voyages in a year or more, in the regular 
merchant marine. Persons pay for their pleasure, it seems, 
much more than they would think of paying when the boat 
must earn dollars and cents. Pleasure boats have no profits, 
no losses, to be considered, no dividends to be yielded to their 
owners, and the fo’castle benetits thereby. 


A FAMINE OF YANKEE SKIPPERS 
Besides the 30-foot sloops; there are various classes known 
as 70-footers, 43-footers, and 21-footers. These being for 
racing, and nothing else, have no cabin, simply a cock- 
pit, and when down comes the rain even the millionnaire 


owner must grin and bear and take his chances on chills, 
I know several yachtsmen who have this year imported a 
boat known as a 60-footer, an English-built craft, which, 
ewing to the fact that the racing season, for this year, for 
the 60-foot class, is at an end, Britishers are mighty glad to 
sell for fifty per cent of the sum paid for the boats before the 
season opened. 

Seventy-footers are as popular this season as last; but here 
again, owing to their great cost, only men like William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., August Belmont, Harry Payne Whitney, and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt can afford to possess them. The cost of 
coaching, with all the necessary relays of horses, is not an 
iota compared to the figures representing the cost of 70- 
footers. The Herreshoffs built the boats for the gentlemen 
just named. Each boat carries a crew of nineteen, and one 
or two of their skippers had to be brought over from 
England, because American yachtsmen had cornered all the 
local Yankee skippers equal to the job. Here is another tip 
for our lads—yachtsmen may take to the sea in earnest, espe- 
cially to boats with wings; for our millionnaires have figu 
ratively hung out a sign at every yacht club station on the 
coast: ‘‘Wanted, American skippers. Apply within.” 

I must not ignore the two-master, the schooner yacht, the 
kind that has won many a cup in Newport waters. Sachem, 
of this class, has carried off two Goelet cups. She is, or was, 
the flagship of the Larchmont Yacht Club, her owner being 
Commodore Frederick ‘Adams. Lewis Cass Ledyard owns 
the schooner yacht Corona, which was at one remote day 
intended as a defender of the Cup. 


HOW WE MAKE LEGISLATORS PUT ON 
THINKING CAPS 


Yachts play so great a part in national marine life that 
Uncle Sam has made all sorts of laws for our special benefit 
and protection. Some of the laws will interest landsmen. 
Every yacht of over five tons burden, for instance, must be 
licensed. If an American purchases a foreign-built yacht 
that has been wrecked in United States waters, and expends 
upon her in repairs three times as much as he paid for her as 
a wreck, she can then be documented as an out-and-out 
American yacht. The name and port of a yacht on her 
stern, which you can read as you run—or, rather, sail—is 
there because of law, not simply because of individual in- 
clination. And the letters of the names must be at least 
three inches in length. 

In the case of steam yachts, the name and port must be also 
on each side of her pilot-house, in letters not less than six inches 
long. The painting of the name on the bow is optional with an 
owner. Nosteam yacht, big or small, is permitted to be navi- 
gated without a licensed pilot and engineer, under penalty of a 
tine of one hundred dollars. Yachts belonging to any regu- 
larly organized foreign yacht club can come into any port of 
the United States without entering or clearing at the Custom 
House, providing that the country from which the yacht hails 
reciprocates in kind. This rule, however, does not apply to 
boats built outside of the United States, nor to foreign boats 
chartered or used by an American citizen. 

Then there are certain rules which yachtsmen have made 
among themselves, such as the flying of the ‘‘absence”’ flag 
when the owner is not aboard, and the ‘‘on board’’ flag when 
the owner is aboard. Then there is the owner's ‘‘meal’’ flag 
and crew’s ‘‘meal’’ flag, which should be flown, excepting 
when under way. Then, yachts passing one another should 
always exchange salutes, by dipping the ensign, not by blow- 
ing the whistle; the junior—that is, the smaller boat, or one 
below rank of flagship, ete.—saluting first. A yacht acting 
as judges’ boat should not be saluted during a race. 


CAN WRITE A BOOK WITH THE NEW BIG 
SIGNAL CODE 


All countries have recently made new regulations regarding 
signal codes. After being in use for thirty-three years the 
international code is now altered by an addition of eight 
flags, making twenty-six instead of the former eighteen 
flags. With the eighteen flags, seventy-seven thousand 
words could be made, but with the enlarged code three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand signals will be possible. 
A great advantage will be that no one flag will be used 
more than once in the same “‘hoist.’? Under the new code, 
a yellow and black flag will signify that there is cholera 
aboard. A pennant representing the letter S will indicate 
distress. 

The new code became operative on the Ist of January, this 
year, but is not compulsory till the 1st of next January. This 
is to give all owners and skippers ample opportunity to become 
acquainted with the new order of things. Meantime all ves- 
sels using the new code must fly a code flag having above it 
one with a black ball. The landsman may think this half and 
half kind of way of signalling this year would lead to eonfu- 
sion and accidents. But it doesn’t. Never a man watches 
his neighbor with so careful an eye as the deep-sea sailor, 
of every grade and service. 
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R. HENRY REUTERDAHL, the 
American marine artist, was sent 
to Europe to prepare a series of 
drawings for COLLIER’S WEEKLY 





which have appeared from time 
to time under the 


other trouble is that the Russian is not built for the 
sea. The “horrid sea’’ of some of the old Latin poets 
expresses Ivan’s view of the matter very well, only his 
very low state of education will not allow him to think 
it out so far. He has just that vague mistrust and dread 
of the sea that one notices in some animals. Afloat, he 


cultivates an exemplary piety; he takes communion when- 
ever he can, for he is expecting an early acquaintance 
with the Hereafter. That he survives is due, he thinks, 
only to the kind intervention of his patron saint. <Ac- 
cording to legend, the Russian bluejacket afloat burns all 
the candles he ean lay his hands on before the picture of 
some important saint, whereas, on shore, 
feeling safer, he eats them (the candles). It 





general head of 
“Navies of the 
World.”” The 
articles accom- 
panying these 
notable drawings 
are written by 
the foremost na- 
val experts of 
Europe and 
America — Fred. 
T. Jane, the En- 
glish naval writ- 
er, author of 
“The Imperial 
Russian Navy,” 
ete.; H. W. Wil- 


son, another En- 








INSPECTION OF A 
RUSSIAN WARSHIP 











glish naval ex- 
pert, author of the standard history of the 
Spanish war, “The Downfall of Spain’’; and 
others of equal ability. The articles of the 
Series published to date include ‘*Naval Life 
Abroad,”? “The British Navy,’’ ‘‘The Bul- 
warks of the Nation’’ (United States); and 


“The Japanese Navy. 


O NAVY is shrouded in so much mys- 
tery as that of the Russian Empire. 
It is regarded as anything from a 


dreadful menace to the world’s peace down 
to a useless force having little better than a 
maper existence. It is nearer this than the 
other thing. In theory, it is the third navy 
in importance; but as a matter of fact its nu 





merical superiority is nominal only, and its 
retual place on the scale of these things is 
below that of the nominally smaller United 
States Navy, This is partly due to the fact 
certain Russian warships are mythical, 
ind also to the division of forces. Seven iron- 
clads are locked up in the Black Sea; a great 
fleet is always out in the Far East; the Baltic 
contains very few effective ships. . 


DANDY SAILORS—ON LAND! |e 

















The Russian Navy is not, however, ham- 
pered only by geographical limitations; an- 


THE PADRE OF THE ROYAL YACHT 
SKETCHED ON BOARD THE IMPERIAL YACHT ‘*POLAR STAR,'? COPENHAGEN 





may not be true, but it seems tolerably well 
established that soap is a favorite article of 
diet; and if he eats the one, it may well be 
that he consumes the other also. 

This catholic taste in edibles has its uses; 
it simplifies the feeding problem and makes the 
Russian bluejacket a generally contented fel- 
low. He is big and good-tempered, though 
the sallow face and mournful expression char- 
acteristic of his race give foreigners an im- 
pression that he 1s intensely miserable. He 
is not really so, save at sea; on shore, he is 
happy enough. Stupidity is his great defect— 
it is a difficult task to teach him anything. 
What he does learn, however, he remembers; 
and though essentially a peace-loving person, 
when he is told to fight he will go on doing so 
in a steady, unemotional way that has great 
value. 

The Russian naval officer is one of the 
nicest fellows in the world. Generally he is 
an aristocrat, full of that charm peculiar to 
the Russian aristocracy. There is something 
very ‘*English’’ about him—‘*‘English’’ as op- 
posed to the glitter and scrape of the Latin 
races or the stolidity of the German; he strikes 
a happy mean between these two extremes. 


A FLOATING TAMMANY 

Of his efficiency one cannot speak too 
determinately. Specialists in torpedo and 
gunnery, the former especially, are usually 
very good. But practical seamanship is not 
the Russian’s forte. They do not do steam 
tactics at any speed above eight knots. Their 
gunnery is slow and inaccurate. In a word, 
they know better what to do than how to do 
it—they are the exact antithesis of British 
naval officers in this respect. In addition, 
the Russian Navy suffers from the same 
canker as the French—-there is far too much 
financial corruption. There is an old story 
about a Russian ship going into some foreign 
harbor, The captain went ashore and or- 
dered a thousand tons of coal. ‘‘Send eight 
hundred,’’ he said to the dealer, ‘‘and credit 
me with the value oi the balance.”? Next 
came the commander. ‘‘Seven hundred is 
plenty,” said he; ‘‘send that, and give me 
the value of the diffcrence.’* The matter 
was arranged. Then tie first lieutenant re- 
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TARGET PRACTICE ON THE NEW RUSSIAN TORPEDO-BOAT 


duced the total by another fifty tons. Finally came the chief 
engineer, ‘*Four hundred tons will be ample,*’ said he; ‘*have 
those thieves left as much? Six hundred and fifty, you say? 
Well, send half of it, and the rest is my profit.” 


DUKE ALEXANDER AS A REFORMER 

This story may be somewhat of a yarn, but it is about what 
goes on continually, At the same time it does not necessarily 
mean so great a loss of efficiency as one might imagine—the 
same kind of thing used to go on in the British Navy in the 
days when its most glorious victories were won. It should 
be mentioned, also, that the system is dying out. The 
Grandduke Alexander Michaelovitch, who heads the ‘‘new 
school,’ set his face against corrupt practices and gathered 
about him many officers after his own heart. These are all 
efficient, painstaking men, and they have less aversion to 
war than the ordinary Russian; for Russians, despite all 
that is said and written, are an essentially peace-loving folk. 
I am partly a Russian myself—a good deal diluted, but still 
enough when I am in Russia to help in the interchange of 
ideas. ‘To live and let live is the Russian ideal, save where 
Germans are concerned. Germans are as locusts to any Rus- 
sian; every Russian feels that he will have to fight Germany 
some day. Naturally easy-going, the German ousts and 
thwarts him everywhere, and the growing Russian Navy is 
building with German necessities in view. But the Russian 
does not look forward to the coming trouble with any joy; 
he has not the sentiments that Dewey expressed at Manila 
on a certain memorable occasion, He lacks confidence in 
himself. But if he does fight, it will be with a fine dogged 
determination; though, I fear, he will fail from lack of con- 
fidence in his nautical abilities. 


DISCIPLINE BY MEANS OF A MAXIM 

Russian warships are peculiar in many ways. They have 
their watches arranged quite differently to those of all other 
nationalities, They are greatly over-officered—I have counted 
eleven in a ship of only a thousand tons. The knout is an 
established instrument of discipline, and a wardroom with 
bullet-proof bulkheads and a Maxim handy inside is not un- 
known. Their sailors are rather like half-tamed animals; and 
they are treated something like dogs. It is necessary. But 
the treatment is not so cruel as it looks; dogs are not, as a rule, 
ill-treated when obedient. If a Russian officer treated his men 
as men are treated in the American Navy, the Russian sailors 
would neither understand nor appreciate it, and the experi- 
ment would be a failure generally. The Slav is not an 
Anglo-Saxon, and to attempt to judge him by the same 
standards is absurd. 

Russian officers have plenty of cabin accommodation—half 
the ship is usually given up to cabins. The men are crowded; 
very rarely indeed could any Russian ship put all its crew to 
sleep at once. Asa rule, two men share a hammock. Often 
men sleep on the upper deck without any hammocks at all; 
but they are hardy fellows, and the hardship is apparent 
rather than real. 


“CHUCKING THE RUBLES ABOUT” 

One peculiarity of Russian officers is worthy of mention: 
they are wonderful people to ‘‘chuck the rubles about.”’ 
Their hospitality is proverbial; they will beggar themselves 
for the sake of it. They have great ideas of saving up for 
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a “big bust.”’ In this connection I shall always remember 
a mitchman (sub-lieutenant) that I once met casually at Kron- 
stadt. Later his ship put into Portsmouth, and we ran up to 
London together for the afternoon. He was going out to the 
Far East, and that afternoon he *‘blowed”’ the whole of his 
pay for the voyage out, which he had drawn in advance. 
He bought things right and left like a millionnaire. Poor 
fellow, he was mortally wounded at Taku; and I recently 
received a dressing-case that he had bought for himself that 
afternoon in London—‘ta memento for which he had no 


further use, but that was the fault of the Chinese.’’ The 
semi-apology, semi-joke was so typically Russian. It takes 


a game man to work off jokes on casual acquaintances as he 
dies. But all Russian officers know how to die game. 

At the present time practically all Russia’s fleet is in the 
Far East, saving such ships as are locked up in the Black 
Sea. These, if there is anything at all in recent rumors, 
have no fighting value at all. Good enough ships to start 
with, peculation and indolence on the part of a few folk in 
authority had robbed them of all efficiency. Probably these 
rumors were substantially correct, because the Grandduke 
Alexander was appointed to the Fostislav—one of the Black 
Sea ships—almost immediately after the scandal was brought 
to light; presumably with a view to seeing what his efforts 
could effect in the way of bettering things. 


THE BEAR’S PAWS ARE READY TO STRIKE 

To resume: Every available ship of the Baltic Fleet is now 
in the Far Kast. It may mean anticipated war with England, 
or it may mean a counterpoise to Japan. If the former, Eng- 
land is numerically in a very bad way; but the British advan- 
tage in sea-training and prestige is so great that a substantial 
make-weight exists. It will be remembered that the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada, when the glamour is rubbed off, is 
found to be principally due to the prestige that Drake and 
his fellows had for daring and devil-may-care attack, coupled 
with Spanish inefliciency. All the Spanish ships were short 
of ammunition (the allowance was only about four rounds a 
gun), The Russian fleet to-day would probably be found 
lacking in one or two essentials in just the same way. 
Russian naval strategy, too, has always been built on the 
idea of getting inside some harbor out of the way. In the 
Crimean War there was absolutely nothing to prevent the 
Russian feet from going out and sinking that of the Al- 
lies, hampered with transports and with troops. Korniloff, 
indeed, wished to do so; but the Russian army—sure of 
victory on land—refused to hand its honors over to the 
fleet. In another war the same thing is likely to be re- 
peated: the army will hamper the fleet rather than let the 
distinction go thither. Of course, some admiral may arise 
strong enough to cast aside the army trammels; but failing 
that, the Russian navy stands to remain merely a sort of 
appendage to the army—something to protect forts from 
being rushed from the land side. 


FAST IN THE GRIP OF ICE 

No navy does so little going to sea as the Russian; for 
two-thirds of the year Russia is in the grip of frost. The 
feet, therefore, never has more than four months for sea 
service, and, allowing for ‘‘getting ready,’’ this thins down 
to about eight weeks. Even so, there are many captains 
who hanker after spending as much as possible of that time 
in harbor; though the New School efficers are free from this 
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defect. They, at least, realize the need of being at sea, a 
do all that they can to achieve this object. 


RUSSIA IS A PIONEER IN NAVAL INNO 
VATIONS 

A few lines may be devoted to Russian warships as fighting 
machines. In this capacity they always offer’a huge target. 
This, coupled with the short masts so in favor with Russians, 
gives the ships a peculiarly sullen and ferocious aspect; proba 
bly an asset in fighting qualities, for if a ship looks formidable 
it is bound to count for something in moral effeet on an enemy 
Whether the Russians liave kept this idea in view is another 
matter—sinee, however, something like seventy per cent of 
innovations in naval warfare have been evolved in Russia, it 
is quite possible! * 

The Retvisan, building at Cramps’ yard, Philadelphia, is 
probably the best of all the Russian battleships. The Rus- 
sians are not, however, duplicating her at having 
elected instead to copy the Tsarevitch, a vessel of about the 
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same size and armament as the Fetvisan, building in France. 
Her secondary armament, instead of being in single 
mates, is duplicated in turrets that are more easily put out 
of action than the casemates' of the Retvisan; but, on the 
other hand, she is said to have a wonderful 4-inch armored 
bottom as a defence against torpedves, the novelty of which 
no doubt appealed to the Russian imagination, Whether or 
no such a bottom would really be a protection against tor 
pedoes is a moot point. The most novel ship building for the 
Russian fleet is the Novik, now being constructed in Germany, 
She is a 3,000-ton protected craft, carrying six 4.7-inch 
a cross between a cruiser and a destroyer, being 


case- 





guns, and is 
designed for no Jess than a 25-knot speed. 


THE NAVY’S HOPE—AN ICE-FREE HARBOR 

To contain the new navy Port Alexander III. at Libau is 
being expanded. It has the advantage of being ice-free, and 
Russian ships quartered there are not under the same ueces- 
sitv of sending their crews ashore in winter as are those at 
Kronstadt. At this famous place, the crews are ashore all 
the winter; and spend most of their time in military drills— 
the favorite one being a row of men with rifles pointing sky- 
wild in absolute steadiness for five or ten minutes. Itis a 
pretty drill to watch, but its utility is not very obvious. 

Kronstadt itself has nothing very mysterious about it—peo- 
ple may come and go thither as they will. In summer it is 
reached by steamer from Petersburg; in the winter, to get 
there a long wearisome railway journey to Oranienbaum is 
necessary and then a five-mile drive across the ice. Any 
one walking round the streets of wooden houses ean see 





most of the dockyard, which has merely a low wooden 
paling round it—not the high spiked wall crowded with 
soldiers assigned to it in romance. Inside, extraordinary 
buildings, erected by Peter the Great, jostle the most 


modern looking constructions. The entire fitting out of the 
Russian fleet is done here, all the shipbuilding being under- 
taken at the Petersburg yards—Galernii Ostrov, the New 
Admiralty, and the Baltic Works. 


* This is a curious item, especially in view of the fact that Russia 
is, generally speaking, behindband. The armored cruiser, the tor- 
pedo-boat, armored lower decks, six heavy guns, heavy 12-pounder 
batteries, commerce-destroyers, and many other innovations 
good, bad and indifferent—were all first evolved in Russia, 
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AN ICE-BREAKER FREEING SOME SHIPS OF THE RUSSIAN PACIFIC SQUADRON FROM THE GRIP OF T 
FAR EAST. THE SHIP IN THE FOREGROUND IS THE ARMORED CRUISER “PAMYAT AZOVA”; THE SE 
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”. THE SHIP IN THE MIDDLE BACKGROUND IS THE BATTLESHIP “PETROPAVLOSK”; iN THE LEFT 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 





Prince Volonna, eviled from Italy Jor conspiring against the 
government, adopts a boy compatriot, afte ward proscribed as an 
ubettor of the Prince and eve ntually known in Rome as David 
Rossi, the anarchist leader, Roma, the Prince's danghte r, now 
esides there teo, under tlhe tutelage of Baron Bonnino, Italy's 


Prime Minister. The intimate relations with which Yossip credits 
them be ing alluded to in a public speech by Rossi, an intrigue is 
consequently, with Bonnino’s co-operation, set afoot to ruin him, 
But Rossi, pe rsuaded he has made a mistake, offers Roma 
amends, She ceases to wish Jor revenge, and Jinally returus 
the passion he conceives Jor her. Tle Baron, learning of this, 
and becoming still more embittered agaiust his rival in love and 
polities, treache rously orders his arrest in connection with a pop- 
ular demonstration against the government. But Rossi eSCUPeS 
to England, after a secret church marriage with Roma. Tor- 
tured by conscle nce, in a letter to David she make Sa half-avowal 
of her jormer intimacy with Bonnino. Rossi's reply is veassur- 
ing, whereupon Roma tells him all. Meanwhile, Bruno Rocco, a 
disciple of Rossi, has been tricked into signing an alleged con- 
jession, to enable Bounino to secure Rossi's conviction as a con- 
spirator, Being put on trial, Rocco vetracts his confession, 
denounces Bonnino, and then commits suicide by tuking poison, 
Reoma, who has had no word from David Rossi since her avowal, 
is now summoned to an audience with the Pope, who persuades 
her to denounce Rossi, on the King’s promise to pardon him 
after conviction, Rossi is arrested, but escapes trom the police. 
Bonnino tries to coerce Roma into conse nting lo marry him. 
At this moment Rossi appears and Roma CONSESSES that she be- 
trayed him to the authorities. 


VII 
HE BARON'S impulse on going 

into the bedroom had been merely 
to escape from one who must be 
a runaway prisoner, and there- 
fore little better than a madman, 
whose worst madness would be 
provoked by his own presence, 
When he realized that Rossi was 
self-possessed, and even magnani- 
mous in his hour of peril, the 
Baron felt ashamed of his hiding- 
place and was on the point of 
coming out. In spite of his pride 
he was compelled to overhear the 
conversation with Roma, and the 
generosity and straightforward- 
ness of the betrayed man made 
him feel little and miserable. 
Roma’s vehement assertion of 
her hatred of himself humbled 
him deeply, but what made him 
feel his inferiority most of all 
was the clear note of her love of 
tossi. 

Knight of the Annunciata! 
Cousin of the King! President 
of the Council! Dictator! These 
things had meant something an 
hour ago. 3ut now what were 
they? Nothing in the eyes of 
this woman against the least 

of the claims of this babbler and pauper whom he had 
despised, 

The agony was intolerable. For the first time in the 
Baron's life his ideas, usually so clear and exact, became 
coufused, Standing motionless behind the door, while 
toma’s plea and Rossi’s forgiveness rang in his ears he 
felt his own baseness as he had never felt it before. This 
made an uncontrollable anger rise within him. His humilia- 
oma was lost to him, He was going 




















lion was too abject. 
mad, 

He looked at the revolver which he had snatched up when 
toma Jet it fall, examined it, made sure that it was loaded, 
cocked it, put it in the right hand pocket of his overcoat, and 
then opened the door, 

The two in the other room did not at first see him. Roma’s 
brilliant eves, glistening with unshed tears, were looking ten- 
derly at Rossi, At the sound of her voice the Baron’s jeal- 
ousy became violent. 

After a moment of silence Rossi spoke. 
“what is this gentleman doing here?’’ 

The Baron laughed and tried to put into a logical sequence 
the ideas that were besieging his brain. 

“Wouldn't it be as reasonable to ask what you are doing 
here? I understand that this apartment belongs now to the 
lady. The lady belongs to me, and when she denounced you 
to the examining magistrate it was because I wished and re- 
quired it;*” 

He did not stop to consider, but went on repeating himself 
with the same confusion of ideas. 

**The lady belongs to me. She has belonged to me from the 
first, and if she told you what vou said in the Piazza was un- 
true she told you what was false. According to the laws of 
nature and of reason I am this lady’s husband, and if any man 
comes after me it can only be as her paramour, ”’ 


Roma,”’ he said, 


Rossi made a step forward, but Roma intervened. The Baron 
gripped firmly the revolver in his pocket, and said: 

“Take care, sir, If a man insults me he must be prepared 
to take the consequences. : I can have no interest in 
slandering the lady, since [ must slander myself at the same 
time. But what you said in the Piazza was true m substance 
and in fact, and now that you have come between us it is natu- 
ral that [ should tell you so.” 

Rossi was breathing heavily, but trying to retain the mas- 
tery of himself. His hands were clinched and his lips tightly 
closed. 

“You ask me to believe, sir, that the lady I have married 
is secretly the wife of another man. Isn’t that it? If you 
cannot prove what you say I warn you that iu one minute I 
will fling you headlong out of that window. If you can 
prove it you may do as much for me.” 

The Baron attempted to laugh. ‘*The lady is the only 
authority,’’ he said. ‘*Ask her. See if she will deny what 
I say.’’ 

**And so she will! Roma, forgive me for putting the ques- 
tion, but a falsehood like this, affecting the character of a good 
woman, ought to be stopped in the slanderer’s throat. Don’t 
be afraid, dear. You know I will believe you before anybody 
in the world, Say the man speaks falsely and I'll risk my life 
on your word.”” 

foma saw the momentary look of triumph with which Rossi 
turned to her, and she sank into a chair. The terrible moment 
she had lived in fear of had come to pass. By the deep treach- 
ery of circumstance the letters she had written to Rossi had 
not yet reached him, and her enemy was telling his story be- 
fore she told hers. 

What was she to do? She would have said anything at that 
moment and believed herself justified before God, But even 
dissimulation itself would be of no avail. Whatever she did 
she was in a difficulty. The difficulty was fearful and might 
have awful cousequences. If she deuied the Baron’s story 
Rossi would do as he had said. If she did not deny it the 
vengeance that would otherwise light on the Baron would 
fall on her. She remembered the Baron’s threat of a chal- 
lenge, and trembled. 

Roma stood for a moment looking in a helpless way from 
Rossi to the Baron, and from the Baron back to Rossi. She 
made an effort to speak, but at first she could not do so, At 
length she said: 

‘David, if I could tell you everything 

“Everything? It is only one thing I want to know, 
Roma. ”’ 

He was looking at her with searching eyes. The eyes of 
the examining magistrate had not been so searching. 

**Roma, don’t you understand, dear? This gentleman— 
forgive me, dear—this gentleman says that before you mar- 
ried me you you had already belonged to him. That’s 
what he means, and it’s false, isn’t it?”’ 

2oma did not reply, and the Baron made a grating laugh. 
This tortured Rossi, and the suspicions which he had been 
trying to banish since he entered the house seemed to return 
upon him with redoubled force. 

“Speak, Roma. I beseech you for the sake of your dear 
father as well as your honor, speak.”’ 

“If I could say anything one way or another . 

***Ves’ or ‘No,’ that is all that is necessary.” 

“Tf you had received my letters addressed to Eng- 
land . st 

**Letters?) What matter about letters now? Roma, a man 
charges you with deceiving your husband in the nearest and 
dearest relation of life. Perhaps he does so from evil motives, 
hoping to separate you and me, but he urges his accusation as 
a proof that when you denounced me to the magistrate you 
were carrying out his wish and will. It’s a lie, isn’t it? 
Tell me it’s a lie. For God’s sake tell me.” 

Roma remembered how a few minutes ago Rossi had been 
on the point of opening his arms to her and in the struggle of 
her woman’s heart with the difficulty which closed her mouth 
she tried to look up at him with the eyes of love. ‘“‘If I could 
only look at him,*’ she thought, and she raised her pale face 
with its trembling lips. But she could see nothing in Rossi’s 
eyes but the magistrate who was questioning and searching 
her, ‘*Can’t you trust me, David?’ she said, trembling very 
much. 

“Trust you? Haven't I trusted you long enough? Isn’t it 
due to me that at a moment like this you should speak plainly?”’ 

The voice in which he said this was unlike his own, and his 
face had become gloomy and tragic. 

**Roma, why are you erying? You don’t mean to tell me 
that I am to believe what that man says?”’ 

Then a thought came to her and ealmed for a moment the 
tumult of her feelings. *‘David,’’ she said, ‘‘if you will re- 
member what I said in my letters about my friend . a 

“Your friend?”’ 

**T called her my friend.” 

**Well?”’ 

**My poor friend was my poor self,’’ she said, and then she 
covered her face with her hands. 

There was silence for a moment. 

“You mean to say that when you wrote of a friend who 
before her marriage had been the victim of another man you 
were writing about yourself?” 

**Ves,’’ she said timidly, 


” 


“And without telling me anything about it you allowed 
me to marry you?” 

She did not reply, but she thought, ‘*His heart will be 
touched with compassion. He will remember what he said 
in his reply about trusting the husband's love. ‘Some mo- 
mentary spasm he may feel . but his higher nature will 
conquer , and he will say, she loves me and she is in- 
nocent, and if any blowis struek at her it will go through 
me,” ”’ 

But when Rossi spoke again his voice was as hoarse as 
a raven’s, 

“If that is so there is nothing more to say, The woman 
who could do a thing like that could do anything. There is 
nothing I would not believe her capable of.*’ 

She looked up at him with a pathetic remoustrance, but he 
met her eyes with the gaze of a cold and relentless judge who 
had tried and condemned her. 

**David,’’ she said, ‘tyou told me to tell everything, and I 
did so, and if you had received my letters . x 

‘Afterward, perhaps—but what was the good of that?’’ 

“It was oniy because I loved you and was afraid to lose 
TOW os 

He laughed savagely. ‘‘Love!’’ heeried. ‘‘Do you talk to 
me of love again? Perhaps you will tell me now that when 
you denounced me to the magistrate it was only to save my 
life?”’ 

She tried to protest, but he bore her down with his mad 
laughter, and wheeled round on the Baron, who had been 
standing in silence behind him. 

“That's why you have inet here to-night, I suppose. But 
you didn’t expect to be disturbed, did you? You didn’t ex- 
pect to see me. Yon thought I was stowed away in a cell 
and you could meet in safety.” 

Roma leaped to her feet. “It isn’t true! I tell you it isn’t 
true!’? And then turning to the Baron with flame in her 
eyes she said, **Tell him it isn’t true. You know it isn’t, 
and if you’ve one spark of humanity you’ll say so.” 

The Baron tried to laugh. ‘*True,’’ he said. ‘‘Of course 
it’s true. Every word the man has uttered is true. Don't 
ask me to lie to him as you have lied from tirst to last.” 

At that Rossi’s mad laughter stopped suddenly, and le 
marched on the Baron with fury in his face. 

**You scoundrel!’’ he said. ‘*You’ve succeeded: you’ve 
separated us, it is all over between us; but I understand you 
perfectly at last. You have used the unhappy lady’s shame 
to compel her to carry out your infamous designs, and now 
that she is done you are done with her, and she must lose 
the man who has played with her as well as the man she has 
played with.” 

Roma saw the Baron, who was scowling in his anger, feel 
for something in the side-pocket of his overcoat. ‘‘But one 
doesn’t quarrel with an escaped criminal,’’ he said. ‘‘It is 
sufficient to call the police . Police!’’ he cried, lifting 
his voice and taking a step forward. 

Roma saw Rossi stand between the Baron and the door, 
and she tried to warn him, but she could not utter the least 
ery. She saw the Baron draw the revolver. She saw Rossi 
spring upon him and seize him by the glittering collar of the 
Annuneiata which hung over his shirt-front. She saw the 
men go struggling through the door of the sitting-room into 
the dining-room. She covered her ears with her hands to 
shut out the sounds from the outer chamber, but she heard 
Rossi’s hoarse voice that was like the growl of a wild beast. 
Then came the deafening report of a pistol-shot, then the 
vibration of a heavy fall, and then dead silence. 

Roma was still standing with her hands over her ears, 
shaking with terror, and scarcely able to breathe, when 
footsteps resounded on the floor behind her. Giddy and 
dazed, with one agonizing thought she turned, saw Rossi, 
aud uttered a ery of relief. But he was coming down on 
her with great staring eyes and the look of a desperate 
maniac. For one moment he stood over her in his ungov- 
ernable rage, and scalding and blistering words poured out 
of him in a torrent. 

“T’ve killed him. D’you hear me? I’ve killed him. But 
it’s as much your work as mine, and you will never think of 
yourself henceforward without remorse and horror, I curse 
you by the love you've wronged and the heart you’ve broken. 
I curse you by the hopes you’ve wasted and the truth you’ve 
outraged. I curse you by the memory of your father, the 
memory of a saint and martyr.”’ 

Before his last words were spoken Roma had ceased to 
hear. With a feeble moan interrupted by a faint ery she 
had slowly retreated before him and then fallen face down- 
ward, Everything about her—Rossi, herself, the room, the 
lamp on the table and the shadows cast by 1t—had mingled 
and blended and gone out in a complete obscurity, 


VIII 

AS Roma regained consciousness, there was not a sound in 
the apartment. Even the Piazza outside was quiet. Some- 
body was playing a mandolin a long way off and the thin 
notes were trembling through the still night. A dog was 
barking somewhere. Save for these sounds everything was 
still. She was still lying where she had fallen when a noise 
as of some one moving came from the adjoining room. Then 
x voice called to her, 

**Roma!”’ 
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It was the Baron’s voice, broken and feeble. 
A great terror took hold of her, Then came a 
sense of shame, and finally a seuse of relief. 
The Baron was not dead. Thank God! Oh, 
thank God! 

She got up and went into the dining-room., 
The Baron was on his knees struggling to 
climb to the couch, His  shirt-front was 
partly dragged out of his breast and the 
Order of the Annunciata was torn away. 
There was a streak of blood over his left 
eyebrow, and no other signs of injury. But 
his eyes themselves were glassy and his face 
was pale as death. 

“I’m dying, Roma.’’ 

“T'll run for a doctor,’’ she said, 

*“‘No! Don’t do that. I don’t want to be 
found here. Besides, it’s useless. ’’ 

**Let me call for a priest,’* said Roma, 

‘Don’t do that, either. You can do me 
more good than a priest, Roma. Give me a 
drink.”’ 

Roma was fighting with an almost uncon- 
querable repugnance for the man who had 
done her so much wrong, but simple human 
pity for the suffering creature got the better 
of hatred. She brought him the drink of 
water and with shaking hands she held the 
glass to his trembling lips. 

“He said I ought to ask your pardon, 
Roma, Perhaps I ought. But [ didn’t in- 
tend 10 injure you, God knows I did not. 
I intended to do the best for you.” 

“How do you feel now?” asked Roma. 

“I’m goving,’? he replied, and he smiled 
again. 

Roma 
pugnance, 


was still fighting hard with her re- 
The Baron had been the origin 
of nearly every evil that had entered into 
her life. He had foreed her to betray her 
husband, then lied to him, and finally sepa- 
rated them forever, But the human soul 
was gleaming out of the wretched man at 
the last, and he was looking at her now 
with pleading eyes which plainly could not 
see, 

‘Are you there, 

a 

“At least promise that you will not leave 
me.”” 

“*T will not leave you now,” 
in a low voice. 

He was breathing with difficulty and drag- 
at his shirt-front. Roma opened it at 
the neck and something dropped on to the 
floor, It was a lock of glossy black hair 
tied with a red ribbon such as lawyers use 
to bind documents together, Dull as_ his 
sight was he saw it. 

“Yours, Roma! You were ill with fever 
when you first came to Rome, you remem- 
ber, The doctors cut off your beautiful hair, 
“This was some of it. I’ve worn it ever since. 
Silly, wasn’t it?”’ 

Tears began to shine in Roma’s eyes. The 
eynical man who laughed at sentiment had 
carried the tenderest badge of it in his 
breast. 

“IT used to wear some of mother’s in the 
same place when [ was a younger man, She 
was a good woman, too. When she put me 
to bed she used to repeat something: ‘Hold 
thou my hands,’ I think. ... May I held 
your hands, Roma?” 

Roma turned away her head, but she held 
out her hand, and the dying man kissed it. 

“What a beautiful hand it is! I think I 
should know it among ali the hands in the 
world. How stupid! People have been 
afraid of me all my life, Roma; even my 
mother was afraid of me when I was a child; 
but to die without once having known what it 
was to have some one to love you. . . I be- 
heve I’m beginning to rave.”’ 

The mournful irony of the words was belied 
by the tremulous voice. 

“*My little comedy is played out, I suppose, 
and when the curtain is down it is time to go 
home, Death'is a solemn sort of homegoing, 
Roma, and if those we’ve injured cannot for- 
give us before we go... .” 

But the battle of hate in Roma’s heart wa 
over, She had remembered Rossi and that 
had swept away all her bitterness. As the 
Baron stood to her so she stood to her hus- 
band, They were two unforgiven ones, both 
guilty and ashamed. 

‘Indeed, indeed I do forgive you, as I hope 
to be forgiven,’? she said, whereupon he 
laughed again, but with a different note 
altogether, 

Then he asked her to lift up his head. She 
placed a cushion under it, but still he called 
on her to lift his head higher. 

‘Can you lift me in your arms, Roma? . 


Roma?”’ 


she answered 


ging 


Higher still, So. . Can you hold me 
there?”’ 

“*How do you feel now?’ she asked. 

“Tt won’t be long,*’ he answered. His 


respiration came in whiffs; the glazed eyes 
opened wide and lighted up with a pitiful 
smile. ‘I’m dying in your arms, Roma.’’ 
And then a long breath, and then— 
**Adieu!’” 
IX 


Some time elapsed. It might have been 
half an hour, a quarter of an hour, less, but 
to the young woman holding her enemy in 
her arms and saying prayers for his soul it 
seemed like an eternity. When she was sure 
that all was over a great horror seized her. 
Her own voice, which had been the only 
sound she h 


ard, broke off in a dying rum- 
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ble, and there was a deep silence. She 
found herself alone with death, aud it  pre- 
sented itself to her in its most awful aspect. 
It was the same as if she had committed 
murder and had her victim at her feet. True 
that Rossi’s hand had struck the blow, but 


that was in self-defence, and as though by 
accident. She alone had intended to kill 


the Baron, and her sense of guilt was the 
same as if she had actually killed him, She 
acted on a murderer’s impulse and prepared to 
fly. 

Trembling from head to foot and scarcely 
able to support herself, she fixed her hat and 
veil afresh, put on her coat, and taking one 
last fearful look at the wide-open eyes on the 
couch she went backwaid to the door, She 
dare not turn round from a creeping fear that 
something might touch her on the shoulder, 

The door was open. No doubt Rossi had 
left it so, and she had not noticed the cireum- 
stance until now. Out on the landing she 
stood and listened. A lady and two gentle- 
men were coming upstairs talking and laugh- 
ing. They were the people who lived in the 
apartment below. 

Suddenly she became aware of other sounds 
from below—the measured footsteps of sol- 
diers, She knew who they were. They 
were the Carabineers, and they were coming 
for Rossi, who had escaped and was being 
pursued, 

Roma turned instantly and with a noiseless 
step fled back to the door of the apartment, 
opened it with her latch-key, closed it silently, 
and bolted it on the inside. This was done be- 
fore she knew what she was doing, and when 
she regained full possession of her faculties 
she was in the sitting-room and the Carabi- 
neers were ringing the electric bell. 

The door rattled as if some one was shak- 
ing it. ‘*This door is fastened on the in- 
side.”’ 

There was a chuckling laugh, 
“All right, boys. Down with it!’ 

A moment after the door was broken open, 
and four Carabineers were in the dining-room. 
Roma awaited their irruption without a word, 
She stood in the middle of the sitting-room, 
looking straight before her. 

**Holy Saints, what’s this?’ eried the voice 
she had heard first, and she knew that the 
Carabineers were bending over the body on 
the couch, 

“His Excellency !’’ 

“Lord save us!’ 


and then, 


Roma’s head was dizzy, and something 
more was said which she did not follow. 


At the next moment the Carabineers had 
entered the sitting-room; she was standing 
face to face with them and they were ques- 
tioning her. 


“The Honorable Rossi is here, isn’t 
he?”’ 
**No,’’ she answered in a timid voice. 


“*But he has been here, hasn’t he?’ 
**No,’’ she answered more boldly. 


“Do you mean to say that the Honorable | 


Rossi has not been here to-night?” 

“IT do,’? she said, with exaggerated em- 
phasis. 

The marshal of the Carabineers, who had 
been speaking, looked attentively at her for 
a moment, and then called on his men to 
search the rooms. 

“What's this??? said the marshal, taking 
up a sealed letter from the bureau and read- 


ing _the superscription: ‘*‘L’On. David 
Rossi, Careere Giudiziale, Milano.’ ’’ 
“‘That’s a letter I wrote to my husband 


and haven’t yet posted,’’ said Roma, 

“But what’s this?’’ cried a voice from the 
dining-room, ‘* ‘Presented to the Honorable 
David Rossi, by the Italian Colony in Zu- 
rich.’ 

Roma sank into a seat. It was the 
volver. She had forgotten it. 

“That’s all right,’? said the marshal, with 
the same chuckle as before. 

Dizzy and almost blind in her terror, 
struggled to her feet. 


re- 


Roma 
“The revolver belongs 


to me,”’ she said. ‘‘Mr, Rossi left it in my 
keeping when he went away two months 
ago, and since that time he has never 
touched it.’’ 


“Then who fired the shot that killed his 
Excelleney, Signora?”’ 

“T did,’’ said Roma, 

Instantly, instinctively, 
his hat. 

Within half an hour Roma had repeated her 
statement at the Regina Coeli, and the Cara- 
bineers, to prevent a public scandal, had 
smuggled the body of the Baron under the 
eover of night to his office in the Palazzo 
Braschi on the opposite side of the Piazza. 

END OF PART EIGHT 
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FOR WELL PEOPLE. 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 
It is easy to keep well if we would only ob- 
serve each day a few simple rules of health, 
The all important thing is to keep the stom- 


ach right and to do this it is not necessary to 


diet or to follow a set rule or bill of fare. 


Such pampering 


appetite and a feeling that certain favorite 


articles of food must be avoided. 


Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice on 
this subject, he says: ‘I am 68 years old 
and have never had a serious illness, and at 
the same time my life has been largely an in- 
door one, but I early discovered that the way 
to keep healthy was to keep a healthy stom- 
ach, not by eating bran crackers or dieting of 
any sort; on the contrary I always eat what 
my appetite craves, but for the past eight 
years I have made. it a daily practice to take 
one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal and [ attribute my robust health 
for a man of my age to the regular daily use 
of Stuart’s Tablets. 

“*My physician first advised me to use them 
because he said they were perfectly harmless 
und were not a secret patent medicine, but 
contained only the natural digestives, peptones 
and diastase, and after using them a few weeks 
I have never ceased to thank him for his 
advice. 

‘*T honestly believe the habit of taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is the 
real health habit, because their use brings 
health to the sick and ailing and preserves 
health to the well and strong.”’ 

Men and women past fifty years of age need 
a safe digestive after meals to insure a perfect 
digestion and to ward off disease, and the 
safest, best known and most widely used is 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well regulated 
household from Maine to California and in 
Great Britain and Australia are rapidly push- 
ing their way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
full sized packages at 50 cents and for a weak 
stomach a fifty cent package will often do fifty 
dollars worth of good. 
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IN THE selection of summer 
dishes the best and wis- 
est course is to follow the 
hints of Nature, which, at 
this season of the year, 
offers fruits, vegetables, 
salads, eggs and poultry 
in abundance. I have 
noticed that in summer 
people seem to take a 


more purely epicurean 
delight in eating: they 
eat more slowly, they 


talk more, and, in fact, 
their powers of discrimi- 
nation seem to be at the 
very highest. They may 
be more difficult to please, 
but at the same time they 
are more capable of justly 
appreciating a really fine 
dish. 

As the eye, and not the palate, is of first 
importance with the cultured and luxurious, 
it would not be advisable to serve a heavy 
soup at a summer dinner, for this would very 
likely spoil the appetite of the diner and cause 
him to look with disfavor on whatever fol- 
lowed, no matter how much care and skill 
had been brought to its preparation. Abso- 
lute quiet, also, is an essential which must 
not be overlooked, as diners are much more 
irrritable in summer than at any other sea- 
son, and the slightest suggestion of hurry or 
confusion might destroy the pleasure which 
a guest would otherwise derive from a well- 
prepared and seasonable dish. The dining- 
room should, if possible, present a verdant 
appearance—fountains, palms, ete., are prime 
factors in the whetting of a jaded appetite. 
In the dining-room, it is the little things 
which are of importance. 

As the most pleasing dishes for warm 
weather are those which not only are cool 
but likewise look cool, I append a few recipes 
of some easily made delicacies: 


OKRA SOUP 

Cut in slices a quarter of a pound of pork, 
put it in a frying-pan, fry gently for a few 
minutes, and add a sliced onion and one quart 
of green okra pods cut into small] pieces. Put 
the lid on and fry the okras for thirty minutes. 
In the meantime cut the meat from a cold roast 
fowl, place the bones in a saucepan with a 
quart of water and boil. Squeeze out all the 
pork fat from the okras and onions and place 
these in the saucepan with the bones. Put 
three tablespoonfuls of flour in the pan with 
the pork fat, and when it is a rich brown add 
it to the bones in the saucepan; cover over the 
pot and simmer gently for three hours, Strain 
through a fine sieve into another saucepan, 
pour in two quarts of stock and add the fowl 
meat cut in pieces, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Simmer gently for twenty minutes, 
turn the Whole into a tureen and place in 
the refrigerator to get cold. 


CRAB RAVIGOTE 

Boil some large hard-shell crabs, after 
which put them aside to become cold. Then 
turn them over on the hard-shell side and 
with a sharp knife cut the breast away. Pick 
the meat off, clean it nicely, being careful not 
to leave any pieces of shell in it, and season 
lightly with salt and pepper. Mix with thick 
remoulade sauce and fill up one of the shells, 
which has previously been washed clean, with 
the mixture. The meat of two good-sized 
crabs so treated will be sufficient to fill the 
inside of one shell. Cover the meat with 
mayonnaise and decorate with anchovy fillets 
and sliced pickles. Serve on a folded napkin 
with branches of parsley and quartered lemon. 

“Sauce Remoulade”’ is made as follows: Mix 
together in a bowl two tablespoonfuls each of 
chopped anchovies that have been preserved 
in oil and capers, and add a tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, and salt and pepper to taste. Mix the 
above ingredients with salad oil and a few 
drops of malt vinegar; one pinch of scraped 
garlic may be added if desired. The sauce is 
then ready for serving. 
ASPIC OF CRAYFISH WITH SALAD 


Incrust a plain border mold in ice, and have 
prepared sufficient warm aspic jelly to fill it. 
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Cut some truffles in halves and dip them in 
the jelly, also an equal number of craytish 
tails, and as each one is dipped place 
round the interior of the mold alternately. 
Chop up the meat from the claws and stir it 
into the jelly, pouring it immediately into the 
border mold. When cold, turn the border out 
on to a dish, after having dipped the mold for 
an instant in hot water. Fill the centre of the 
border with shredded lettuce mixed with a thick 
mayonnaise, and pile this up so that the cray- 
fish tails may be arranged around and also cover 
it in rows. The dish may be garnished with 
coarsely chopped aspic and a few pieces placed 
on the top. 


CHICKEN IN JELLY 


Draw and clean a chicken and cut it up with 
the exception of the breast, which should be 
left whole. Put the pieces in a stewpan with 
the liver, heart and gizzard; add two bay 
leaves, a small bunch of parsley and thyme 
and half of a small lemon; pour in water to 
cover, season to taste with salt and pepper, 
and boil the chicken very gently until tender. 
When cooked take it out of the liquor, cut the 
meat off the breast in four long strips and cut 
the remainder of the meat into small pieces. 
Put the bones back in the saucepan with half 
an ounce of gelatine that has been dissolved 
in a small quantity of water and boil gently 
for fifteen or twenty minutes longer. Strain 
the liquor through a jelly-bag and pour suffi- 
cient into a deep pie-dish to cover the bottom. 
When the jelly has set, arrange on the top of 
it a device in hard-boiled eggs, put the largest 
slice of chicken in the centre of the dish, 
some of the other slices around it, 


arrange 
pour in another layer of the jelly, and leave 
it until set. Then put in the remainder of 


the pieces of meat, arrange them tastefully, 
pour the remainder of the jelly carefully over, 
and put it in a cold place. When the jelly is 
firm dip the dish in warm water, wipe it and 
turn the contents over on a dish upon which 
is a folded napkin, garnish with a few sprigs 
of parsley, and serve, 


RASPBERRY CHARLOTTE 

Take two pounds of ripe raspberries, remove 
the hulls, see that there are no insects in the 
hollows of the berries, and have in readiness, 
also, one pound of dry bread crumbs. Then 
butter a pudding-dish and cover the bottom 
with a layer of the dry bread crumbs; on the 
top of this place a layer of raspberries, 
sprinkle plenty of sugar over them, add an 
other layer of bread crumbs, then a layer of 
raspberries sprinkled with sugar, and so on 
until the dish is filled; let the last layer be 
bread crumbs. On top of this last layer put 
bits of butter. Place a plate or cover over it 
aud bake for about thirty minutes. Remove 
the plate or cover a few minutes before serv- 
ing and let it brown. Serve cream with it. 


COMPOTE OF CHERRIES 

Cut off the stems from one pound of cherries 
to about three-quarters of an inch in length. 
Then put one-half pound of sugar in a sugar- 
boiler and add two quarts of water. Boil for 
three minutes: then put in the cherries, place 
the cover on the boiler and boil for five min- 
utes longer. Remove the cherries, put them 
on a strainer and let them drain; then place 
them on a compote dish with the stalks stick- 
ing up. Reduce the syrup to thirty degrees, 
and after it is cool pour it over the cherries, 
and serve. 


MADEIRA JELLY 


Dissolve three ounces of gelatine and one- 
half pound of lump sugar in one quart of 
water, and then strain it through a fine hair 
sieve. Mix one and one-half pints of Madeira 
wine with the strained liquor, turn the whole 
into a copper whipping-bowl packed in ice, 
and whip the jelly well. In about twenty 
minutes’ time remove the jelly from the ice, 
and whip it for ten minutes longer. If it 
has come to be too firm, stand the bowl in a 
large basin of hot water, and whip it for an- 
other minute or two, When beaten to a stiff 
froth, pour the jelly into a mold, pack it in 
ice, and leave it for a couple of hours or so. 
When ready to serve, dip the mold in warm 
water to loosen the contents, then wipe the 
edges of the mold and turn out the jelly. 
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PART NINE 
THE PEOPLE 
I 


Tue Pope awoke earlier than usual and rang for his valet, 
while he was still in bed. When Cortis came he was greatly 
agitated. 

‘*What’s amiss, Gaetanino?’’ said the Pope. 

‘**\ madman, your Holiness,’’ said the valet. ‘They 
wanted me to waken your Holiness and I wouldn’t do it. 
A madman is down at the bronze gate and insists on seeing 
you.”’ 

At this moment the Maestro di Camera came into the room. 
He also was greatly agitated, 

“What is this about some poor madman at the bronze 
gate?’’ asked the Pope. 

“T have come to tell your Holiness,”’ said the master of 
the household. ‘‘The man declares he is pursued and de- 
mands sanctuary.”’ 

“Who is he?” 

‘‘He says he will give his name to the Holy Father only, 
but his face...” 

“The man’s mad,’’ said the valet. 

‘Let the man come up immediately.’ 

‘*Here, your Holiness?”’ 

“alare; 

The Maestro di Camera had hardly gone from the Pope’s 
bedroom when the Secretary of State entered it with hasty 
steps. 

“Your Holiness,’’ he said, ‘‘you will not allow yourself to 
receive this person? It is sufficiently clear that he must have 
escaped from the police during the night, probably by the 
help of confederates, and to shelter him will be to come into 
collision with the civil authorities. ’’ 

“The young man demands sanctuary, your Eminence, and, 
whatever the consequences, we have no reason or right to re- 
fuse it.”’ 

‘But sanctuary is obsolete, your Holiness, It has not been 
confirmed for nearly a hundred years.” 

‘*Nothing can be obsolete that is of divine institution, your 
Eminence. Let the young man comein.. .” 

The Pope had not finished when the words were struck out 
of his mouth by an apparition which appeared at his bedroom 
door, It was that of a young man with the Pope’s own face 
and voice. His eyes were wild and his nostrils were quiver- 
ing, and his clothes hung about him in rags as if they had 
been torn in a recent struggle. He had a look of despair 
and suffering, yet it was the same to the Pope at that mo- 
ment as if he were looking at his own features in a glass. 

The Pope was the first to speak. In a tender and tremu- 
-lous voice he said, ‘‘What is it you wish to say to me, my 


The young man seemed to recover his self-possession, but 
without a genuflection or even a bow of the head, and with a 
slightly defiant manner, he said, ‘‘My name is David Leone. 
They call me Rossi, because that was my mother’s name and 
they said I had no right to my father’s. I am a Roman and 
I have been two months abroad. For ten years I have 
worked for the people, and now I am denounced and be- 
trayed to the police. Three days ago I was arrested on 
returning to Italy, and to-night, by the help of friends, I 
have escaped from the Carabineers. But every gate is 
closed against me and I cannot get out of Rome. This is 
the Vatican, and the Vatican is sanctuary. Therefore, it is 
the only place left to a man who is betrayed and dogged. 
Will you take me in?”’ 

The Pope looked at the Swiss Guard and said in the same 
tremulous voice, ‘‘Gentlemen, you will take this young man 
to your own quarters, and see that no Carabineer lays a hand 
on him without my knowledge and consent.” 

“Your Holiness!’’ cried the Cardinal Secretary, but the 
Pope raised his hand and silenced him. 

Rossi’s defiant manner left him. ‘‘Wait,’’ he said. ‘‘Be- 
fore you decide to take me in you must know more about me 
and what I am charged with. I am the Deputy Rossi who is 
said to have instigated the late riots. The warrant for my 
arrest accuses me with treason and an attempt upon the 
person of the late King. It is false, but you must look at 
it for yourself. Here it is.’’ So saying he plunged into his 
pocket for the paper, and then said, ‘‘It is gone! I remem- 
ber now—I flung it at the feet of my betrayer.”’ 

“Gentlemen,’’ said the Pope, still addressing the Swiss 
Guard, “‘if the civil authorities attempt to arrest this young 
man you may tell them they can only do so by giving a writ- 
ten promise of salvo for life and limb.”’ 

Rossi’s wild eyes began to melt. ‘*You are very good,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I will not deceive you. Although I am innocent 
of the crime they charge me with, I have broken the law of 
God and of my country, and if you have any fear of the con- 
sequences you must turn me out while there is still time.” 

**Gentlemen,’’ said the Pope, ‘‘instead of taking this young 
man to your quarters let him be lodged in the empty apart- 
ment below my own which was formerly occupied by the 
Secretary of State.’ 

Rossi broke down utterly, and fell to his knees. 
raised two fingers and blessed him. 

“Go to your room and rest, my son, and God grant you a 
little repose. ”’ 

‘*Father!”’ 

By an impulse he could not resist Rossi had risen from his 
knees, taken two or three steps forward, kelt again by the 
side of the bed and put his lips to the Pope’s hand. 

Less than half an hour afterward a rumor passed through 
the Vatican like the gust of whistling wind that goes before a 
storm. The Pope met it as he was coming from Mass. 

‘*What is it, Gaetanino?”’ he asked. 

“Something about an assassination, your Holiness,”’ said 
the valet, and the Pope stood as if thunderstruck, for he 
thought of Rossi and the King. 

After a while the vague report became more definite. It 


The Pope 


. 
was not the King, but the Prime Minister, who had been 
assassinated. He had been found dead in his official palace. 

The young Monsignor entered. He was bringing a news- 
paper in his hand, for as Cameriere Participante he was one 
of the Pope’s readers. 

“Holy Father,’’ he said, in his nervous voice, ‘‘I bring you 
bad news. The assassin of the Prime Minister turns out to 
be some one . - . 

**Well?”’ 

‘Some one known to your Holiness.” 

“Don’t be afraid for the Holy Father. . . . 
signor,”” 


Tell me, Mon- 











THE LATE EMPRESS DOWAGER FREDERICK OF 
GERMANY.—THE DEATH OF EMPRESS DOWAGER FREDERICK 
WITHIN HALF A YEAR OF THE DEATH OF HER MOTHER, VIC- 
TORIA, HAS SERVED TO EMPHASIZE THE PRESENT ENTENTE 
CORDIALE BETWEEN THE REIGNING HOUSES OF GERMANY 
AND ENGLAND. PRINCESS VICTORIA ADELAIDE MARIA 
LOUISA OF ENGLAND WAS SIXTEEN YEARS OLD WHEN SIE 
WAS CLAIMED IN MARRIAGE BY PRINCE FREDERICK WIL- 
LIAM OF PRUSSIA, SON OF PRINCE REGENT WILLIAM L., 
LATER KING OF PRUSSIA AND SUBSEQUENTLY GERMAN EM- 
PEROR. THE GERMAN PEOPLE NEVER TOOK KINDLY TO 
THE MATCH. WHAT MEASURE OF POPULARITY SHE HAD 
ATTAINED AS CROWN PRINCESS, BY HER CHARITIES TO SICK 
AND WOUNDED GERMAN SOLDIERS IN WAR TIMES, SHE LOST 
AS EMPRESS, WHEN SHE DISMISSED HER DYING HUSBAND'S 
GERMAN PHYSICIANS AND SUMMONED TO HIS BEDSIDE SIR 
MORELL MACKENZIE, THE ENGLISH THROAT SPECIALIST. ON 
THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM II., THE EMPRESS DOWAGER 
WAS PRACTICALLY BANISHED TO FRIEDRICHSHOF AND LOST 
ALL INFLUENCE AT COURT. 














“Tt is a lady, your Holiness.’’ 

**A lady?”’ 

“‘She has been arrested and has confessed.’’ 

“‘Confessed?”’ 

“Tt is Donna Roma Volonna, your Holiness. She shot the 
Prime Minister with a revolver and her motive was revenge.” 

The Pope lifted his head and looked at the young Monsignor 
with an expression which no language could describe. Relief, 
joy, shame and remorse were mingled in one flash of his broken 
and bankrupt face. He was silent for a moment and then he 
said: 
“Say nothing of this to the young man in the rooms below. 
If he is in sanctuary let him also be in peace. Whatever he 
is to hear of the world without must come through me alone. 
Give that as my order to everybody, And may God, who has 
had mercy on His servant, be good to us alll” 


II 

In penance for the joy he had felt on learning that Roma, 
not Rossi, had assassinated the Minister, the Pope became 
her advocate in his own mind and watched for an oppor- 
tunity to save her. Every day for a week Monsignor Mario 
read the newspapers to the Pope that he might be fully 
abreast of everything. ; 

The Assizes were in session and the opening of the trial 
was reported. When the prisoner was asked whether she 
pleaded guilty or not guilty she answered guilty. The 
Court, however, requested her to reconsider her plea, 
assigned her a defender, and went through all the formali- 
ties of an ordinary case. <A principal object of the prosecu- 
tion had been to discover accomplices, but the prisoner con 
tinued to protest that she had none. She neither denied nor 
extenuated the crime, and she acknowledged it to have been 
premeditated. When asked to state her motive, she said it was 
hatred of the methods adopted by the dead man to wipe out po 
litical opponents, and a determination to send to the bar of the 
Almighty one who had placed himself above human law. 

The Pope sent his Noble Guard to the hearing of the trial 
and when the Count de Raymond came back his eyes were red 
and swollen. The beautiful and melancholy face of the young 
prisoner, sitting in an iron cage that was like the cage of a 
wild beast in a menagerie, had made a pitiful impression, 
Her calmness, her total self-abandonment, the sublime feel- 
ings that even in the presence of a charge of murder ex- 
pressed themselves in her sweet voice, had moved everybody 
to tears. Then the prosecution had been so debasing in its 
questions about her visits to the Vatican and in its efforts to 
implicate David Rossi! 

**But J did it,’’ the young prisoner had said again and again, 
with steadfast fervor, only deepening to alarm when the evi 
dence seemed to endanger the absent man. 

“He was just a black-dyed villain, and God Almighty save 
us from such another!’ cried the old Garibaldian, ; 

The disclosures of official corruption had made a great seu 
sation, and even the Judge on the bench, being a just and up- 
right man, had lowered his eyes before the accused at the bar. 
As the prisoner was taken back to prison, past the Castle of 
St. Angelo and the military college, the crowds had cheered 
her again and again, and sitting in an open car with a Cara- 
bineer by her side, she had looked frightened at finding her- 
self a heroine where she had expected to be a malefactor, 

Next day when the Noble Guard returned to the Vatican 
he could searcely speak to tell his story. The trial had ended 
and the prisoner was condemned. Reluctantly the Judge sen- 
tenced her to life-long imprisonment. 

The Prime Minister was buried on the following day. From 
his room in the Vatican the Pope heard the funeral march. 

“But the rolling drums will not drown the voice of God,”’ 
said the Pope, and again he sent out his Noble Guard to see. 

The young soldier returned with a shocking story. The 
King and the Government had intended to give the Baron i 
State funeral, and there had been a brilliant procession, with 
Ambassadors representing foreign sovereigns, Generals repre 
senting the Army and Navy, Delegates and squadrons of cav- 
alry glittering and ablaze. The shrill trumpets and the muffled 
drum had played the Dead March, the gun of St. Angelo had 
boomed every five minutes and the bells of Monte Citoria and 
the Capitol had tolled with slow and monotonous clang. A 
Requiem Mass had been sung in the Church of the Cancelleria, 
and a royal chaplain had given absolution to the corpse of the 
infidel. But when the time came to set out for the Campo 
Santo the dense throng in the Corso Victor Emmanuel looked 
threatening, and to avoid a panic the course of the procession 
had been altered. Crossing the Campo de’ Fiori, it had come 
out on the bank of the Tiber, and there it had been stopped 
by the crowd, the funeral car surrounded and the coffin 
seized and flung over the Bridge of the Four Heads into 
the river. 

That night thousands of torches had blazed in Rome, and a 
line of men had marched along the Corso singing songs and 
hymns as on a day of festival. 

People were pouring into Rome from every province. The 
death of the Baron, and the condemnation of Roma had awak- 
ened the conscience of Italy. There was a profound emotion 
on every hand, and the nation stood trembling on the verge of 
future events. A decided opinion prevailed that Rome was 
on the eve of another episode of its history. 

The Pope sent his Noble Guard to the Castle of St. Angelo 
to inquire after the prisoner, Donna Roma was ill and could 
not be removed at present. She had expressed a desire to be 
received into the Church. 

The Noble Guard had four unopened letters in his hand, 
They were addressed to the Honorable Rossi in a woman’s 
writing and had been readdressed to the Chamber of Deputies 
from London, Paris and Berlin. 

**An official from the Post-Office gave me these letters, and 
asked me if I could deliver them,’’ said the young soldier. 

**My son, my son, didn’t you see that it was a trap?’ said 
the Pope. ‘‘But no matter! Give them to me. We must 
leave all to the Holy Spirit.’’ 


III 

“THE dress of a simple priest to-day, Gaetanino,”’ said the 
Pope, when the valet came to his bedroom on the following 
morning. 

The valet began to talk of Rossi, to whom he had just taken 
breakfast. ‘*Mad, your Holiness. Sits all day with his head 
in his hands, and when you speak to him looks up as if he 
were seeing a ghost.” 

‘Perhaps he is, my son,”* said the Pope with a sigh. 

After Mass and the usual visit of the Cardinal Secretary 
the Pope called for the young Count de Raymond. 

“We'll go down to our guest first,’’ he said, putting into 
the side pocket of his ecassock the letters which the Noble 
Guard had given him. 

The way to the secret passage from the Vatican to the 
Castle of St. Angelo was a circular iron stair which passed 
by the former apartments of the Secretary of State. The 
superb young soldier went down first, and the old Pope 
shuffled behind. 
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DETROIT’S TWO HUNDREDTH BIRTHDAY—The two hundredth an- 
niversary of the foundation of Detroit by the French explorer Cadillac was 
celebrated with much pomp by the citizens of the metropolis of Michigan 
during the last week of July. On each of the three days set apart for the bi- 
centennial celebration, there were parades of historical, allegorical, and indus- 
trial interests. The historical parade, held on the first day, represented the 
gallant Captain Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac with his Gascon cadets, ‘‘cat 
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whiskered, ferocious and lean” like those of Cyrano de Bergerac. Indian war- 
riors following in their train served to recall the terrible war with the Natchez, 
in which the early settlers of Detroit were embroiled by Cadillac’s rash meas- 
ures. On the second day of the celebration there was a floral parade, remark- 
able alike for the rich display of flowers and of summer toilets. On the third 
day the business men of Detroit had their turn. Among the many associations 
the bravest showing was made by the mounted corps of Knights of Maccabees. 





They found Rossi sitting in a large, sparsely furnished 
room by an almost untouched breakfast. He lifted his 
head when he heard steps and rose as the Pope entered, 

‘And you have everything you wish for in this old place, 
my son? 

**More than IT deserve, your Holiness. ”’ 

**Don’t lose heart Take an old man’s word for it—life is 
The Holy Father has found it so in spite of 


worth living. 


many sorrows,” 


\ kind of pitying smile passed over the young inan’s mis 
erable face. **Mine is a sorrow your Holiness can know noth- 
ing about—I have lost a wife,”’ he said 

There was a moment of silence. Then the Pope said in a 


voice that shook slightly, ‘You don’t mean that your wife is 
dead, but only...” 

“Only,” said Rossi, with a curl of the lip, ‘that it was she 
who betrayed me.” 

There was another moment of silence, 

“It’s hard, my son, very hard. But who knows what in- 
fluences . . .”’ 

The Pope thought, “It is his poor idol that has died in 
him.*’ Then he said aloud, **Yes, I understand what it is 


to build one’s faith on a human foundation. The foundation 
fails, and the heart sinks, the soul totters. But bad as 
this . . . this betrayal is, you do very wrong if you refuse 
to see that it saved you from the consequeneces—the awful 
consequences before God and man—of your intended con- 
duet.” 


Rossi looked up into the Pope’s reproving face. ‘*What 
conduct, your Holiness?” 

“The terrible conduct which formed the basis of your 
plans on returning to Rome.” 

“You mean what the newspapers talked about?” 

The Pope bent his head 

**A conspiracy to kill the King?” 


Again the Pope beut his head. 


**And she do you suppose she helieved it?’’ 
“She believed you were engaged in conspiracies. There 
was nothing else she could believe in the light of what you 


had said and written.” 
Afrer a moment Rossi began to laugh. ‘*Reg’cide! It was 

reasonable, too! I talked of her father, and told her I under- 

stood him at last. Ha, ha, ha!” 
The Pope's face was whitening. 


mistake?’’ he asked 


“Do vou tell me it was a 


‘Indeed I do. The only conspiracies I was engaged in 
were conspiracies to found associations of freedom which 
had been forbidden by the tyrannical new law. But what 


matter? If an error like that can lead to results like these 


what's the good of trying? I used to pin my faith to natural 
jnw and think the divine will worked itself out through all our 


various falterings. I was a fool. There is no divine will!’’ 
And he laughed again. 

The Pope tried to reprove him, but the look of his piteous 
young face arrested his anger. ‘‘Something else is dead in 
him now,” he thought. ‘‘Before it was Roma; now it was 
Grod.’’ Taking the letters from the pocket of lis cassock 
the Pope laid them on the table. 

“Those are for you, my son,”’ he said, and turned away. 

In the old gray Castle of St Angelo, at the top of a long 
brick stairway of very slow ascent, having a drawbridge at 
the bottom, the tomb of the Emperor Hadrian midway and 
various barred and bolted cells on either side, there is an 
apartment of three rooms and a loggia overlooking the city. 
These rooms, the refuge of the Pope in stormy days of papal 
rule, were Roma’s prison. 

A lay Sisterin a black and white habit moved softly about 
the room. It was Bruno’s widow, Elena. She was the Sis- 
ter Angelica who had entered the convent of the Sacred Heart. 
It was there she had buried her own trouble until hearing of 

{oma’s she had begged to be allowed to nurse her. 

The door opened and asentry on guard behind it announced 
the English Ambassador. 

“Ah, Sir Evelyn, is it you?’ 

The English gentleman held down his head. ‘‘Forgive me 
if I intrude upon your trouble, Donna Roma.”’ 

“Sit. Give his Excellency a chair, Sister. . . Times 
have changed since I knew you first, Sir Evelyn. Iwas a 
thoughtless, happy woman in those days. But they are gone 
and I do not regret them.”’ 

**You are very brave, Donna Roma. Too brave. Only for 
that your trial must have gone differently. * 

‘It’s all for the best, your Excellency. But was there any- 
thing you wished to say to me?”’ 

“Yes. The report of your condemnation has been received 
with deep emotion in my country, and as the evidence given 
in court showed that you were born in England, I feel that I 
am justified in intervening on your behalf.”’ 

**But I don’t want you to intervene, dear friend.”’ 

‘Donna Roma, it is still possible to appeal to the Court of 
Cassation. ”’ 

‘‘T have no desire to appeal—there is nothing to appeal 
against, ”” 

“There might be much if you could be brought to~see 
that... that. Tn fact, so many pleas are possible and 
all of them good ones. For instance . 

The Englishman dropped both eyes and voice. 

“According to the law of Italy, if a man attempts to use 
criminal violence to a woman she may kill him without being 
guilty of murder, because he has tried to do that which before 
the eyes of God and man constitutes a erime.”’ 


The Englishman had drawn from his breast pocket a erum- 
pled sheet of white paper. 

**Last night I visited your deserted apartment in the Piazza 
Navona, and there amid other signs that were clear and con- 
vineing—the marks of two pistol shots, Donna Roma, I found 
—this.”’ 

‘What is it? Give it to me,’’ cried Roma. She almost 
snatched it out of his hand. It was the warrant which Rossi 
had rolled up and Hung away. 

“How did that warrant come there, Donna Roma? Who 
brought it? What other person was with you in those rooms 
that night? What does he say to this evidence of his presence 
on the scene of the crime?”’ 

Roma did not speak immediately. She continued to look at 
the Englishman with her large mournful eyes until his own 
fell, and his voice ceased, and there was no sound but the 
crinkling of the warrant in Roma’s hand. Then she said, 
very softly: 

**Excelleney, you must please let me keep this paper. As 
you see, it is nothing in itself, and without my testimony you 
can make no use of it. I shall never appeal against my sen- 
tence, and therefore it can be no good to me or to anybody. 
But it may prove to be a danger to somebody else—somebody 
whose name should be above reproach.” 

She stretched out a sweet white hand and touched his 
own. 

“Excellency, Sir Evelyn, friend . . 
the paper.” 

The Englishman rose and turned his head away. ‘‘It is 
yours, Donna Roma—you must do as you please with it.”’ 

She kissed the paper and put it in her breast. 

‘**Good-by, dear friend.” 

He tried to answer: ‘‘Good-by! God bless you!’? The 
words would not come. 

‘The Major!’’ said the voice of the sentry as the English 
Ambassador went out and the Commandant of the Castle 
came in. 

‘*Ah, Major!’ cried Roma. 

“The doctor tells me you are better this morning. Sister, 
return to your room for the present.”’ 

Elena went out. 

‘Donna Roma, a great personage has asked to see you in 
the place of the Father General. He will come in by that 
doorway. It leads by a passage long sealed up to the 
apartments of the Pope in the Vatican, and he who comes 
and goes by it must be unknown and unseen.”’ 

‘**Major!”’ 

But the Major was going hurriedly out of the room. <A 
moment afterward the Pope entered it in his simple cassock 
as a priest. 


. tell me I may keep 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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BALLOON EXPERIMENTS IN GER- 
MANY —A group of engineering and 
signalling officers and members of 
the regular staff of a German 
army corps watching the elabo- 
rate preparations for an ex- 
periment with a man- 
signalling balloon, every 
detail of which is con- 
structed on the most 
advanced principles— 
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A GAME FOR TWO TO PLAY AT 

RISE to a point of order. I have just 
| finished the latest book upon the United 

States by the latest author who has been 
there, and I find it written in the same spirit 
as all the rest—the spirit against which I pro- 
test. Onee again I read that American roads 
are bad, cab fares are high, our children are 
spoiled and impudent, our women are charm- 
ing but allowed a latitude and freedom which 
may be very harmful in the end. I am not 
going to mention the name of this latest 
author and book, though hundreds of my 
readers may know whose is the latest bundle 
of comments upon our country. This writer, 
like practically all the others who went before 
him, pretends to be an admirer of ours, but he 
misses no chance to take an unfriendly view 
of what we have where it is possible; for in- 
stance, having seen that our hotels are far 
superior to those in his own land, and that 
we travel with a degree of comfort not ob- 
tainable in Europe, he invents the statement 
that we need not be surprised to hear a 
brakeman address a cultivated old lady as 
“orandma,’’ and he draws the conclusion 
that one of the greatest dangers to our future 
lies in the demand for Juxury and the popu- 
larization of comfort. 

I know that we are charged with being 
supersensitive, and my protest may be taken 
as another proof of it; yet I believe that my 
protest proceeds from another source than the 
thinness of my skin. It is a protest against 
injustice, and I believe that the injustice is 
rooted in foreign jealousy every tine. How 
different is the attitude of an American visit- 
ing a foreign country; how he glories in the 
pictures its life presents to him; how kindly is 
his comment on all customs that differ from 
ours; how he revels in the scenery or the 
triumphs of art which he discovers! Read 
Bayard Taylor, Washington Irving, Howells— 
all the works of all our writing travellers—and 
you will not find a harsh criticism, a note of 
ridicule, or anywhere a searching for sugges- 
tions of coming disaster. Yet these are the 
notes in nearly all the books that have been 
written by foreigners about America. 


“THE NEW WORLD” 

These critics proceed on the wrong assump- 
tion from the outset. Used to the familiar 
phrase, ‘“‘The New World,”’ they build upon 
the theory that the term is a proper and an 
apt one,- Yet America is the old world and we 
are among the elders of Christendom. Geolo- 
gists are confident, I believe, that the part of 


moment. 


try to cross the Channel August 15. 


















the earth upon which we live is older than Europe, and that 
the Rockies and the Laurentian rocks are the graybeards of 


earth. Turn from this old stage to us who are playing our 
little drama upon it and what do we find ourselves to be? 
Why, our earliest populations carried with them to our shores 
the highest, most polished civilizations of Europe. The pio- 
neers were Frenchmen, Spaniards, Englishmen, and Dutch- 
men. France had already been longest in the enjoyment of 
the arts and sciences when she sent the flower of her 
manhood over here. Holland had already been mistress of 





BALLOONING EXPERIMENTS IN PARIS—Fixing up the ballast at the final 


The man in the basket is the famous Comte Henri de la Vaulx, who will 
Photo by V. Gribayedoff.—(See next page.) 
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—known to German aeronauts. The excur- 
sion in the upper air was performed by 
the signal corps during the ma- 
noeuvres in the latter part of 
July near Berlin. The balloon 
shown in the picture is 
on the point of collapse, 
because of a tear caused 
by a shot purposely fired 
to test the utility of 
the apparatus. 


the seas, and so had Spain, who was then building an empire 
of a vastness unparalleled until the English distanced it with 
their empire. In the arts and in commerce, invention and 
material progress, we got all there was in the Christian world 
from these mother-lands of ours, and we capped it all by 
the acquisition of that sense of individual liberty and popular 
freedom and that scheme of general education which partly 
the Duteh and mainly the English had developed among 
themselves. Religious liberty, freedom of speech and of the 
press, popular suffrage, the rights of man and the sacredness 
of his home were triumphs of civilization which 
were to be found in the American colonies be 
fore they existed over the major part of what 
these writers call **the old world.’’ And not 
only that, but the biggest part of the old world 
was an unknown waste called Russia. Ger 
many was stagnant, a very large part of 
Austria-Hungary and her neighboring states 
were populated by what were practically bar- 
barians. 
“OUT OF THE MOUTHS OF 
BABES—”’ 

It is to a country which in the essence of 
its laws and cultivation led most of Europe 
when it was a newborn baby that these 
people come to write their ‘‘Land of the 
Dollar,’’ ‘‘Land of Contrasts,” and = suel 
books, all based, 2s I have said, on the 
totally wrong assumption that we are a new 
people—as if we were so many Sioux Indians 
who had been subjected to two hundred years 
of missionary effort and had begun to mine, to 
manufacture, to build hotels and railways, and 
to read and write. 

Suppose that, instead of praising its cathe 
drals and painting word-pictures of its monu 
ments of history, we weut to England, pen in 
hand, to see what fault we could find. We 
would discover such poverty, such slums and 
such drunkenness es no other part of the 
world can show, except Scotland, where thi 
factory towns are still worse and the drunk 
enness more general. We would record the 
existence of some of the worst equipped, 
worst managed railways outside of France, 
and we could not blind ourselves to the 
criminal maintenance of the compartment 
system which leads to countless minor 
offences against decency and to several mur 
ders and assaults annually. We would laugh 
at the systems of transit in London as vying 
in backwardness with those of Pekin; we 
would record the existence of inns which were 
not good in Elizabeth's time and have not since 
improved, We would indict the nation for the 
misuse of millions in false charity while neg 
leeted pauperism swarms there, for its shock- 
ing toleration of girl children selling flowers at 
night in the streets, for its shameful surrender 
of London’s best streets to outeast women-— 
and for hundreds of other shorteomings. 


THE DEGRADATION OF WOMEN 

Suppose we took with us this same spirit in 
visiting Austria and saw in scores of cities the 
streets being swept by women, and women 
cutting the grass in the parks and keeping 
the pleasure grounds in order, Suppose we 
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Cée HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO..HARTFORD, Conn. 








came home and wrote in half-concealed ridi- 
cule how the streets are watered in Vienna, 
where a hose falls from the back of the 
watering cart and a man with a rope hitched 
to the hose walks behind and jerks the hose 
to and fro, sidewise, to sprinkle the water 
from one side of the driveway to the other. 
Fancy how the Austrians would enjoy being 
laughed at for the custom they have of build- 
ing their wagons and carriages for two-horse 
teams and then using only one horse. 


AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 

Fancy the sharp American critie afield in 
France. What would he not say about the 
wretched railways with men clanging dinner- 
bells and blowing horns to start the shabby 
trains? What comments would he pass upon 
the French army, rotten at top and made up 
of pigeon-breasted men of the size of boys? 
Think of his denunciations when he found 
the women to be the mainstay of the nation 
—the women managing the farms and shops 
and homes and the men ever absent giving 
free rein to their baser appetites. Conceive 
his remarks when, after reading that the 
French is the oldest civilization and the first 
to bow to the best attributes of woman, he 
everywhere saw women at work in the fields 
and drawing loads and lifting enormous bur- 
dens. And when he realized the enormities 
of rotten old Paris, try to imagine the force 
and violence of the disgust such a critic 
would put down on paper. 

And so we could go on and take up poor 
old Italy and her medieval ways; still more 
antique and antic Spain; Greece, once so 
proud but now branded a coward and a 
blatant boaster before all the world. But 
cui bono? Besides, it is not our fashion or 
our spirit. Is the reason that we are so 
much criticised and so little given to criticism 
simply that we are envied of all mankind 
while, in turn, we envy no one? I think 
that is the true source of the fountain of 
fault;finding on the one side and the Niagara 
of our good-nature on the other. There is 
solace in that belief. Perhaps we will let 
the Old World cavil and take it as a compli- 
ment, 





BALLOONS AND AIRSHIPS 


OMTE HENRI DE LA VAULX, whom 
( the illustration on page 19 shows ar- 
ranging the ballast for his famous 
balloon, the ‘‘Centaure,’’ for his contemplated 
trip across the English Channel and into Eng- 
land itself, is already the hero of two daring 
and theatrical voyages through the air from 
France to Russia. The Count holds, indeed, 
the world’s record for balloon travelling, both 
for distance covered and for the length of time 
he kept his airship afloat. In his wonderful 
voyage from Paris to Korostycheff, Russia, he 
travelled 1,193 miles in 35 hours 45 minutes. 
If the ill-fated Andree had had such a balloon, 
and could have managed it with such skill, he 
would have swept across the North Polar region 
without difficulty. 














FOOD PRODUCTS 


BREAKFAST ON DRINK. 


Coffee Makes Many Dyspeptics. 





“Coffee and I had quite a tussle. Two 
years ago I was advised by the doctor to quit 
the use of coffee, for I had a chronic case of 
dyspepsia and serious nervous troubles, which 
did not yield to treatment. I was so addicted 
to coffee that it seemed an impossibility to 
quit, but when I was put on Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee, there was no trouble in making 
the change, and to-day I am a well woman. 

One of the lady ‘teachers in our public 
schools was sick and nervous. Frequently 
the only thing she took for breakfast was a 
cup of coffee; I urged her to try leaving off 
the coffee and use Postum instead. Went so 
far as to send her a sample from my box and 
give her directions. She now uses nothing 
but Postum Food Coffee and told me a short 
time ago that she was perfectly well. 

It is easy to make good Postum, once a 
person becomes accustomed to it. Put four 
heaping teaspoons to the pint of water and 
after it comes up to a boil, see that from that 
time on it boils fifteen or twenty minutes, then 
use good cream and you have a drink that 
would be relished by the Queen, Be sure and 
put a piece of butter size of a pea in the pot to 
prevent boiling over.’ Mrs. Lizzie Whittaker, 
Kidder, Mo. Postum is sold by all first-class 
grocers at 15 and 25 cents per package. 
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Comte de la Vaulx expects to attempt the 
passage of the English Channel, and after- 
ward pass over a great part of England. 
While this trip will not be either so long or 
so difficult, under similar conditions, as his 
journey to Russia was, it will be fully as 
interesting and theatric—an element never 
overlooked in any achievement by the 
French. If the balloon can easily pass over 
the ‘*Sleeve,”’? as the French call it, and sail 
above England and her great capital, why 
would it not be very easy, in case of war, to 
make Loudon as untenable as the Boers made 
the plain at Magersfontein? London could be 
destroyed, and England humbled. 

The waters around England have been 
crossed by balloons before this. In Septem- 
ber, 1886, a balloon crossed the North Sea, 
from Yarmouth, in 24 hours 30 minutes. 
There has always been, however, a certain 
terror of the water on the part of bualloonists. 
An accident generally means death, and they 
have never liked to travel above the sea. 
Since the French have, with their usual in- 
genuity, given themselves the task of solving 
the problem of aerial navigation this terror 
has been almost conquered. They have in- 
vented several devices for regulating the 
speed and course of the balloon above the 
water, and for enabling the aeronaut to save 
himself if his airship falls into the sea. They 
seem to have mastered the air, in ordinary 
conditions, whether they drive their balloons 
over sea or land. Santos-Dumont, who has 
been in France long enough to be a French- 
man, has recently steered his balloon against 
the breeze and circled the Eiffel Tow er—a feat 
unapproached before. 

The voyages to Russia from Paris, made 
by Comte de la Vaulx last autumn, and his 
previous voyage to Sweden, are memorable 
points of departure in the history of balloon- 
ing. It was natural, with all the intense feel- 
ing and sentiment in France for Russia, that 
that country should have been the goal of 
such lofty endeavor, but the distances to be 
covered were sufficient to have damped the 
enthusiasm of most men of clear courage. 
The ‘‘Centaure’? had taken Comte de la 
Vaulx to Sweden from Paris, a distance of 
824 miles, establishing a record. It was the 
aim of the promoters of the great Exposition 
races to eclipse this record by voyages to 
Russia. The ‘‘Centaure’? made two trips— 
one in September and one in October, 1900. 
On the first, the balloon covered 766 miles 
in 21 hours 34 minutes. The second trip, 
ten days later—the energetic aeronaut having 
turned about and taken his balloon back to 
Paris for another start—covered 1,193 miles 
in 35 hours 45 minutes, There the record 
stands, 

The recent honors of ballooning seem to 
rest entirely with the French. Aerial navi- 
gation has become a popular sport in Paris, 
with the result that money is lavished upon 
procuring the best material and the best de- 
vices, and long and speedy voyages can be 
made with safety. It is to be noted that the 
Germans have made some lamentable failures 
with their balloons, even the stolid and lum- 
bering device known as the war-balloon, sent 
up a thousand feet, and held in ‘‘eaptivity,”’ 
for purposes of observation. Even the Eng- 
lish have done better than the Germans, for 
they have secured good service from their 
war-balloon in South Africa. 

The flying machine, from which so much 
has been expected, seems to have been 
abandoned, for the time at least, by practical 
scientists. Hiram 8. Maxim, who claims to 
have made the first machine that could lift 
itself with its motive power and engineer— 
the whole weighing 8,000 pounds—has de- 
clared that the flying machine will never be 
used for transportation of passengers, as it 
is too dangerous and uncertain. 





FOOD PRODUCTS 


A CHANGE BREAKFAST. 


Getting Ready for Warm Weather. 





As the warm days approach, it is well to 
give some thought to an easy way to prepare 
breakfast. A food that is already cooked and 
simply needs to be treated with a little cold 
milk or cold cream, is ideal on that point, and 
such a food can be found in Grape-Nuts, at 
15 cents per package. 

It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly 
concentrated that not more than three or four 
teaspoonfuls are required for the cereal part of 
the meal. This makes the food very econom- 
ical and does not overtax the stomach with a 
great volume. 











SUSPENDERS 


ARE WORN BY 


CAREFUL DRESSERS 





They stretch only when you do, and do not lose their 
stretch as others do. They’re handsome, durable, 
sensible, and as ple WB 4 ond effective after long 
wear as when new. The Chester at 50 cents is the best 











quarter. All are GUARANTEED. Chester Suspender Co., 3 Decatur Ave., Roxbury Crossing, Mass. 
Branch Factory, Brockville, Ont. 
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DAVIS AND WARD (AMERICAN NATIONAL CHAMPIONS) vs. WRENN BROTHERS AT THE CRESCENT A. C. GROUNDS, BAY RIDGE L. I. 





SPORTS OF THE 
AMATEUR 


Edited by WALTER CAMP 

















Tue real feature of last week’s tennis was 
the match between Davis and Ward and the 
Wrenn brothers, Robert and George, at Bay 
Ridge. The excellent performances of Davis 
and Ward in England, and the fact that they are the double 
American national champions, led to their being regarded as 
the favorites except by the few who are ever ready to back 
**Bob’’ Wrenn on nerve only at anything. Ward and Davis 
took the first set, a vantage one. Then came a set that was 
fairly nerve-racking, and not until ‘‘nine all’’ had been called 
could either side get the necessary two. Then the Wrenn 
boys ran two games, taking the set at 11—9. It was a 
killing set for all four men, and they showed it; but the 
Wrenns held on the longest, and took the next set and the 
match at 6—3. 


TENNIS AT 
BAY RIDGE 


Clarence Hobart put out R. D. Little of 


WENT- Princeton in the finals at Newcastle. There 
WORTH was much speculation upon the outcome, 
TENNIS many believing that Little, with his ex- 


ceptional tournament practice this season, 
would be too much for the veteran, Little began strongly 
and took the first set, 6—4; but Hobart began to improve, 
and finally sueceeded in the second set, after vantage had 








H. L. GALPIN 


J. P. PARET 


been reached, in getting the lead. In the third, Hobart was 
at his best and carried it off easily, only giving his opponent 
one game, This gave him a lead of two sets to one, and 
although Little made a great effort, Hobart ran out the 
fourth at 8—6. Little had some satisfaction in the doubles, 
for he and Alexander defeated the Wright brothers after 
losing the second set. 


One of the most interesting of the State 


CONNECTI- sees : ‘ : ; 
Tennis Championships was decided at pic- 

CUT STATE ‘auiin Woifolle andi ‘satiled’ Connectic 
TENNIS uresque Norio and settled Connecticut 


honors. The indefatigable Paret won the 
championship singles by defeating H. L. Galpin, 7—85, 
6—4, 6—3. Tennis players are quite familiar with Paret, 
but Galpin is comparatively a new-comer, and of consider- 
able promise. He is a Yale senior, has a good reach, ex- 
cellent judgment, and needs only a little greater develop- 
ment in the endurance line to hold his own nearer the top 
than his earlier form in college playing has indicated. He 
gave Paret a very close rub for the first set, but the endur- 
ance of the New York man wore him down. It is a rather 
doubtful rushing of things to put in a semi-final of singles, 
a semi-final of doubles and a final of singles all in the same 
day, with the same contestants, 

When Paret came to meet the holder of the championship 
trophy, Lewis 8S. Perry, he had a much easier time than in 
defeating Galpin, winning in 6—4, 6—4, 6—2. But in the 
doubles with his partner, Hickox, he was defeated by 
Blagden and Perry in a five-set contest. 

The so-called invitation or guest tourna- 


ment at Shinnecock caught a most choice 
selection of amateurs, and displayed on the 


SHINNE- 
COCK GOLF 


first day remarkably good going and some surprises. De 











F, Ss DOUG!.AS PUTTING ON THE SIXTH GREEN 





Witt Cochrane, Louis Liv- 
ingston, A. M. Brown, and 
Tyng were only able to 
make the second eight, 
while W. B. Cheney, C. F. 
Watson, and Perey Pyne 
were in the third eight. 

As the tournament pro- 
gressed into the second day 
the fast going went down 
a bit, but the interesting 
matches were close and 
spirited enough to make up 
for occasional irregular 
work. In the semi-finals, 
Watson, Jr., of Westbrook 
beat the Harvard man, 
Richardson, in an_ exceed- 
ingly close mateh by 1 up, 
while McDonald of Garden 
City, the veteran, took three 
extra holes to beat young 
Murdock of  Shinnecock. 
The final was less interest- 
ing, for Watson was too 
much for MeDonald, who apparently tired badly, defeating 
him 6 up and 4 to play. In the consolations the other West- 
brook man, Livingston, Jr., beat Nash of Columbia in the 
semi-finals, 3 up and 2 to play, while Brown of Shinnecock 
and Harvard beat the young Baltusrol golfer, De Raismes, 
in a hot match, by 1] up. As in the finals for the Shinne- 
cock cup, the concluding match for the consolation was 
less interesting than the semi-tinals, for Livingston beat 
Brown 4 up and 2 to play. 

For the third cup, Perey Pyne of Princeton, who seems 
to be coming back to his game again, beat Daniel Chauncey 
of Dyker Meadow 6 up and 5 to play, while Watson of Essex 
County beat Edgar of Newport 3 up and 2 to play. Pyne 
simply romped away from Watson in the finals, defeating 
him 7 up and 6 to play. 

In the handicap, A. M. Brown of Shinnecock with 5 tied 
for first place at a net 77, with Pyne of Princeton 6, and 
Snow of Tuxedo 11. Cochrane of Ardsley with 3 could net 
no better than 89 and Livingston, Jr., with 4 managed only 
a9l net. This placed them way down in the list. 


JOHN PARK 


The open tournament at Hollywood was a 

HOLLYWOOD most distinct confirmation of class, in that 

GOLF the present holder of the championship was 

but barely beaten a single stroke in a 36- 

hole round by the 99 champion, while two strokes was the 
total difference in the first six players. 

Willie Smith of Midlothian took the first prize of one hun- 

dred and fifty dollars, and that, too, after a disastrous upset 








WILLIAM SMITH PUTTING ON THE NINTH GREEN 


at the fourth hole, where he got in the bunker on his second 
shot and took eight to hole out. As the distance from tee to 
hole is only three hundred and thirty-eight yards, and he 
made it in the afternoon in four, his feelings can better be 
imagined than described. For all that he finished his first 
round in 42, and the eighteen in 83. At the end of the 
morning rounds he was two behind Willie Anderson, the 
open champion, who had secured an 81. He was one 
behind Jack Park of Essex, Bernard Nichols of Boston, 
and Douglas of Nassau, each of whom had an 82, and a 
tie with George Low of Dyker Meadow. 

In the afternoon going Smith was, however, at his best. 
His first nine netted 39, and that, with a 42, gave him an 
81, the best score of the afternoon round, and, as Wille 
Anderson could get but an 84, Smith won out by a single 
stroke. Smith’s making the fifth hole, two hundred and 
forty-six yards, in three each round, was actually what 
placed him at the top. 

Class again was demonstrated in the performance of the 
amateurs, for with the exception of Douglas they dropped 
to the bottom. Douglas played a strong game in the morn- 
ing with a 40 and 42, and began well in the afternoon with 
a 41; but his last round did not stand up with those of the 
professionals—perhaps on account of their greater callous- 
ness to the irrepressible snapshot fiend—it costing him 45 
to finish, giving him an 86, or a total of 168, and seventh 
place. For all that he showed most conclusively his title 
to rank with the best of the ‘‘pros.”’ 





It was easy for the two leaders in the singles to captme 
the honors of the Scotch foursome with 156, ‘*Nipper’’ 
Campbell and G. Nichols getting second mouey with 161. 
Findiay Douglas, the amateur, played with Dave Hunter, the 
“‘pro.,’’ and they took tenth place. 


The Boston boat Tndepe dence, although 


DEFEAT OF decisively beaten by the old champion Colin 
INDEPEN- bia, proved on August 1 at Newport that 
DENCE BY she was by no means outclassed, as many 
COLUMBIA _ had predicted from her showing in the first 


races, Columbia actually defeated her 4 min- 
utes and 43 seconds, But this lead was secured principally 
on the second leg of the course where Jndependence was cer- 
tainly poorly handled. On this leg Columbia actually gained 
5 minutes and 23 seconds, which shows where the race was 
won, Captain Barr liandled Columbia in beautiful fashion, 
and his win by corrected time over Captain Haff was 5 min- 
utes and 14 seconds, Elmina displayed the quality already 
noted in these columns, for although Quissetfa had a lead, 
Elmina weathered her when off the Narragansett shore, aud 
eventually defeated her 15 minutes and 7 seconds, Viyiluut 
beat Navahoe by 2 seconds, corrected time, 

Boston backers of Lawson and his boat had their chanee in 
the last of the Newport 
races to say, “I told you 
so’’; for with a stiff breeze 
Columbia could beat Inde- 
pendence but 40 seconds 
elapsed time or 1 minute 
11 seconds corrected time. 
More than that, hardly a 
yachtsman who saw the 
race sailed but was ready 
to admit that, had it not 
been for bad handling, the 
3oston boat would have 
won. All this promises 
squalls on the horizon, 


The ‘‘throw- 
CRICKET ing’’question is 
BOWLING exciting crick- 
eters once more 
on the other side. J. Phil- 
lips, one of the umpires, 
and a man who has for 
several years expressed 
himself very freely on 
the growing unfairness 
of fast bowling, has exhibited the courage of his convie 
tions in one of the important matches. 

The man whom he called down was no other than Arthur 
Mold, the crack Lancashire bowler, a man who has been 
one of the most successful bowlers of his day. He has 
played since 1889, and it became of the utmost importance to 
Lancashire this season to determine whether or not he would 
be ‘‘no-balled’’ at the time when Phillips was umpiring as a 
sort of test case. Phillips called ‘*‘no-ball’* on him no less 
than eighteen times in the Lancashire-Somerset match. The 
other umpire, Richardson, considered Mold’s bowling perfectly 
legitimate. It is now before the Lancashire Country Cricket 
Club to determine who is right. There is no better man than 
J. Phillips to bring an issue up, and it would be well if we 
had equally conscientious umpires in all our sports in this 
Here are the concluding words of his published 








BERNARD NICHOLS 


country. 
statement which shows his position in the matter: 

“The task of conscientiously carrying out the law by ac- 
cepting the responsibility foreed upon me by Law 48 has 
been, and always will be, very distasteful. If it is thought 
that certain bowlers have 
been wronged by my having 
‘no-balled’ them, then my 
judgment of absolutely fair ~~, 
bowling must be seriously é 
at fault, and I ought not to 
be allowed to umpire. If, 
on the other hand, the law 
is too exacting, it ought to 
be repealed. ”’ 








The first event 

POLO. for the Rhode 

RHODE Island Cups, 
ISLAND open only for 
CUPS teams of four 

with a total 

handicap not over twenty 
goals, brought out some 
excellent individual play- 
ing, but was rather a dis- 
appointment in the way of 
team play. Westchester— 
with Blair at two goals, 
Havemeyer at four, Brokaw 
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Pure Whiskey 


Direct from eee 


Distiller to 
Consumer 


$ 


FOUR 
Full Quarts, 
Express Paid. j 
Saves Middlemen’s 
Profits. Prevents 
Adulteration. , 


ORthirty- 
three years 
we have dis- 
tilled the best 
whiskey made 
and sold it direct 
to consumers. 
We have thou- 
sands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the follow- 
ing 
Proposition: 
We will send 
ou four full 
uart bottles of 
ayner’s Seven 
Year Old Double 
Copper Distilled 
Rye for $3.20, 
Express Prepaid. We ship in plain packe 
ages—no marks to indicate contents. 
When you get it and test it, if it isn’t 
satisfactory return it at our expense, and 
we will return your $3.20. Such whiskey 
cannot be purchased elsewhere for less 
than $5.00. 
Rererences:—Third Nat’! Bank, Dayton, 
State Nat’l Bank, St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St, DAYTON, OHIO. 
305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. S.—Orders for Ariz., Col., Cal., Idaho, Mont., 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., m 
be for 20 qts., by freight prepaid. 
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| Zz MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


The Niagara Falls Route. 


New York, Boston, Eastern Resorts. 
Reduced Rates. Stopover on Through Tickets 
«Pan-American Souvenir,” ““A Summer Note 
Book" and other booklets sent for 4c postage. 
0.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago # 


| | PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 








Send us your address and we will 

a ay. show you how to make $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we furnish the 

work and teach you free, you work in the locality where 
you live. Send us your address and we will explain the 
business fully; remember we guarantee a clear profit of 
#3 for every day’s work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Reyal Manufacturing Co., Box 566, DETROIT, Mich. 
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at three, and Beeckman at three—defeated the 
Philadelphia Country Club—Brown at two, 
Strowbridge at four, McFadden at five, and 


| J. McFadden at five—by a score of 10} goals 


to 9. G. MeFadden and Havemeyer played 


| the best game, McFadden getting a nasty fall 





| gether 


through the stumbling of his pony, from 
which, however, he escaped quite fortunately. 

In the final for the Narragansett cups, the 
Point Judith team were simply outclassed in 
spite of their handicap. The 
Westchesters were working to- 
more smoothly, and 
their pace so impressed their 
opponents as to affect their 
play so that they put up only 
a very ordinary game. The 
turnout of traps and people 
was worthy of a more inter- 
esting contest. 

Point Judith carried a handi- 
cap of 15, with Hazard, No. 1, 
at 3 goals, La Montaigne at 
4, Keith at 4, and Warburton, 
back, at 4. Westchester earned 
23 goals and lost 4 on safe- 
ties, while Point Judith put 
the ball through the goal 5 
times and lost 4 on safeties. 

Now that the tournament of the Point Ju- 
dith Country Club has been finished, every one 
is realizing the increase of interest in the con- 
tests this season. It may not be safe to say 
that there are more men playing polo—and, in 
fact, for the championship there may be less 
entries even than last season—but the game 
is far better understood and means much more 
both to player and spectator. The champion- 
ship is at present held by the Dedham Club, 
whose field is near Boston. That team, con- 
sisting of Forbes, Weld, Goodwin and Crane, 
won the honors last year at Prospect Park 
by defeating the Westchesters in a very hard- 
fought match by a single goal. As a matter 
of fact, each side in that contest earned 7 
goals, but a foul and safeties cost Westchester 
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1 goal and the mateh. The championship this 
season will be played from September 2 to 14, 
on the polo tield of the Brookline Country 
Club just out of Boston, and the teams entered 
look exceptionally formidable. Already at 
Narragansett one team, the winning West- 
chesters, carried a heavier handicap than the 
winners of that event last year by no less than 
9 goals. The Boston and Philadelphia poloists 
are becoming greatly interested in the out- 
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MYOPIA POLO TEAM 


come, and, best of all, the polo ranks are be- 
ing recruited from the youngster class who, 
having been graduated from bicycle polo, are 
already adept with the stick. Then, although 
there have been defections from the ranks, 
as in the case of Harry Whitney and the 
Eustis boys, college men on graduation are 
taking up the game and making more of it, 
where they are so situated as to be able to 
have ponies. W. W. Keith, the Onwentsia 
man, brought his ponies on from Chicago for 
the Narragansett tournament, and in the Mid- 
dle West there have been many accessions to 
the playing ranks. The equipment of the St. 
Louis Country Club is excellent, but the class 
is not up to that of the Eastern sea-board as 
yet. WALTER CAMP. 








THE RACE FOR THE NORTH POLE 


(CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 5) 








melt into water can be found on the way. It 
is impossible to establish caches or depots on 
the frozen surface of the Arctic Sea, because 
that ice, even in winter, drifts to and fro more 
or less, and all the chances are that a station 
once established could never be found again, 
After Nansen and Johansen had left the Fram 
they made no effort to find her again, though 
at no time were they more than one hundred 
and ten miles from her, and on their way 
south to unknown lands and unknown dangers 
they must have passed within twenty-five or 
thirty miles of her. This shows how little the 
stability of the Polar ice is to be depended 
upon, even in the spring of the year, when 
the temperatures are very low and drifting is 
at a minimum. It being necessary to carry 
everything, the problem becomes simply one of 
load, distance, roughness of road, and power. 


THE TERRIBLE ORDEAL OF ICE- 
SLEDGING 


It is not an easy proposition, this thing of 
crawling out of your cosey, warm headquar- 


| ters in the very dead of winter to start on a 


sledge journey. A sledge journey in severe 


' and continuous cold makes demands upon the 


physical and moral forces of a man that ap- 
proach very near to the limit of human endur- 
ance. It is hard, hard work all day, pulling 
and lifting. Your clothing is full of perspi- 
ration, At night it is a great trial to make 
camp and to get some supper ready, Hardest 
of all is creeping into an icy, frozen bag, be- 


! tween blankets that are like sheets of metal, 





| So, too, with Captain Cagni. 





in the hope of securing rest and sleep. 

The importance of an early start is easily 
understood. The earlier you set out, the 
more days of good travel you will have, the 
less likelihood of being caught as Nansen 
and Johansen were in a morass of melted 
snow, floating ice, and open water. Peary 
knows the value of an early start. In 1900 
he travelled from Etah to Conger, two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, in March. Nansen 
knew the value of an early start. He first 
set out from the Fram February 26, though 
defects in his sledges caused him to return 
and he did not finally get away till March 14. 
He first set off 
February 21, but found it too cold and had to 
return, starting finally March 8. The sledg- 
ing trip of the Wellman expedition in Franz 
Josef Land was scheduled to start the middle 
of February. Mr. Baldwin thought this much 
too early. He wanted the start deferred till 
the end of March or early April. And though 
he had a better personal outfit than any other 
member of the party, he was afraid he could 
not endure the hardships of such weather. 

Nevertheless, the plans were unchanged, 
and the party started February 18, before 
the rise of the sun; the earliest journey on 
record in high latitudes. We did suffer, 
though not more than we had reckoned on. 
But for accidents—the casualties which can- 


| not be foreseen and provided against, such as 


a man getting hurt in the ice—we ‘should 
have gone far nearer to the Pole than we did, 
nearer than any one else had been or has been 
since, 


ANOTHER DESPERATE DASH INTO 
THE NORTH 

The Baldwin plan contains no new features. 
It is simply a repetition of the dashes for the 
Pole made, with slight variations, by Nansen, 
by Peary, by Abruzzi, by myself. The plan of 
all modern Pole-seekers is to get a base as 
far north as possible by ship, and thence set 
out early in the spring by sledges and dog- 
teams for the Pole, using the short favorable 
season of one hundred or one hundred and 
ten days. Peary has been handicapped by 
the fact that his base is too far south, near 
the 78th degree, and that disadvantage he 
has sought to overcome by winter travelling 
and the use of his outpost at Fort Conger. 
The Wellman base was at 809, still too far 
south, and our handicap we sought to over- 
come by an early start and the use of an out- 
post. Captain Cagni had his starting-point at 
81° 50’, a great advantage, and he was thus 
enabled to break Nansen’s record a few miles, 
Nansen had the best chance of all, leaving 
his base (the Fram) at 84° 4’, but he had no 
certainty to return to, was too far east of the 
Jand, and did not dare stay out long enough 
to reach the Pole. 

In mv opinion; the Pole can be attained by 
a party with a base at 82°, in Franz Josef 
Land, starting March 1 with a simple party 
of hardy, courag¢ous men, 

A most interesting experiment is that of 
Admiral Makaroff\of the Russian Navy, who 
is reported ready to attempt to make the 
Pole in the ice-breaking steamer Ermak. The 
Ermak is a powerful ship. She is operated 
on the American \principle of pushing her 
heavy prow upon the ice, breaking it down, 
while the strong ¢urrent produced by the 
screws draws the débris from the bow and 
from under the body of the ship, sending it 
astern. The Hrmak has forced her way 
through ice eight to ten feet thick. This 
performance gives promise. But it remains 
to be seen what she can do against the real 
Arctic ice, which is much tougher and more 
brittle than 
snowy ice of the lower latitudes. It seems 
probable the Ermak will be able to make con- 
siderable progress-in the latter part of August 
and early September. The. Polar ice is then 
at its weakest. There will he leads and open 
pools to push into and through. Most of 
the floes, flat as a rule, can be broken down. 
The trouble will come in spots here and there 
when great hummocky floes are\ encountered 
—floes which have been made \enormously 
formidable by the underrunning and overrun- 
ning of colliding pieces. These cannot be 
negotiated by any ship that man ever built; 
but Admiral Makaroff may be able to get 
around them. The last summer she was in 
the ice the Fram forced her way more than a 
hundred miles in three weeks, picking her 
way from lead to lead and breaking through 
the intervening ice whenever necessary. 

Note—The Editor desires to acknowledge the 
courtesy of Mr. Operti, of the Arctic Club, in per- 
mitting the publication in connection with this 
article of a number of interesting photographs 
which appear, with those obtained from other 
sources, on pages 4 and 5. 
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FROM THE CONGO TO THE NILE 
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the agony in her face. But she did not once groan or ery 
out. She reminded me of a panther caught inatrap. I shall 
never forget the fierce hatred that blazed in her darkeyes. A 
few moments later she was dead, All the prisoners were tied 
to along chain and marched off to one of the warehouses, 
where they were confined under guard for several days. ~Then 
we had a holiday at the post. The women were driven down 
to the river, where the soldiers ‘ood guard, guns in hand, 
upon the banks or in boats. As tue soldiers led off their cap- 
tives they were greeted with shouts and laughter from their 
comrades; the women were almost as merry as the men. 
Four old and ugly women, whom nobody wanted, were set to 
hard labor next day. Hardened as I now was to African life, 
I confess I did not like to look at these grandmothers carry- 
ing the hod or digging in a trench while lazy soldiers, guns 
on their shoulders and smoking cigarettes, stood guard over 
them. 

So far as I could see the people of the village from which 
these women had been taken were not of a warlike disposition. 
They had not expected an attack, and had put out no sentries, 
Their defences were poor; they had set no man-traps; their 
huts were surrounded by patches of maize and vegetables; in 
their canoes were no paddles, while hostile tribes always have 
their boats ready for instant service. Upon inquiry I could 
learn of no proof that these people had ever made any trouble 
for the French. The only charge made against them was that 
some of them had stolen a rifle from a sleeping sentry. Still, 
our prisoners did not appear to take their lot hard. Nearly 
every one of these women had seen husband, children, 
brother, sister, father or mother killed before her eyes, but 
not one of them shed a tear. I watched them closely, and so 
far as I could see they appeared to have almost forgotten the 
past and were living in the present. They were cheerful, al- 
most happy. They did not appear vindictive, and so far as 
appearances went had easily and quickly adapted themselves 
tu their new life. 

I visited one of the villages of the N’Dri. All their huts 
are round, like tents, while those of the other natives here- 
about are square. The N’Dri are for the most part an agricul- 
tural people. They have good crops of maize, which they 
prefer to manioc or cassava. They eat very little meat—oe- 
casionally a chicken or goat. They snare antelope by means 
of a cord fastened to a bent-over sapling; when the poor 
beast touches the cord it springs the trap and is thrown into 
the air with a deadly girdle about its body. Some distance 
north of this N’Dri village live some very primitive savages. 
They have no houses, only temporary shelters made of a few 
branches tied together and leaves spread over them to keep 
off the rain. The tribe live wholly in the brush; they prowl, 
like wild animals, and eat everything they can get their 
clutches on, from man to snake. They are exceptionally lazy, 
and hunt only when forced by hunger, From what I can learn 
of them they come very ‘near to being the missing link of 
Darwin. 


,# FIRST NEWS OF FASHODA 


By the middle of August we learned from the government 
despatch carriers that Marchand was at Fashoda on the Nile. 


This was declared the most important event in African history 
since Stanley came down the Congo in 1877. We knew be- 
fore Marchand left us that he would make every effort to reach 
Fashoda before the English; and we should not have been 
surprised to hear that he had tried to take Khartoum, too, 
When we learned the news we all fell to discussing what the 
international effect was likely to be, and we also wondered 
how Marchand had got along with the dervishes. He had 
only 150 Senegals with him, and they would not make a 
good mouthful if the dervishes proved unfriendly. But the 
understanding was that there existed some sort of a secret 
treaty between the French and Menelek, the Negus of Abys- 
sinia. The plan was to proclaim the west bank of the Nile 
French territory and the east bank Abyssinian, thus crowd- 
ing the English out. Of course we could only guess what 
might come of this daring movement, but we had no sort of 
doubt that Marchand had at last realized his ambition and made 
a stir in the world. 

Commandant Morin died August 24. He had worked very 
hard out here in the Congo country to make himself a name. 
He had almost unlimited authority and a fine equipment. It 
is understood the two river boats provided for his expedition 
cost more than a million frances in Paris. It was one of these 
that I had fitted up for the present trip. About this time we 
had some exciting events at the post. 


THE ESCAPE OF THE BONDWOMEN 

All the Baund-Jeau women prisoners managed to escape 
one dark night. We were very much surprised; every one 
thought them happy and contented. No one had suspected 
that they were hatchinga plot. But they had laid their plans 
so well that every one of them got away, and they took their 
children with them, At a preconcerted signal, while the sol- 
diers were at mess, they had made a break for the brush. 
Once in the jungle they were safe from pursuit, for our men 
did not dare go there after nightfall, even in an emergency 
like this. It was a serious thing for us. These women knew 
all the secrets of the post. They knew how weak our de- 
feuces were; they knew we had only two white men left and 
but twenty-five soldiers. They were sure to tell their hus- 
bands how easily we might be rushed by a few bold men moy- 
ing under cover of darkness. The next night some of our 
N’Dri scouts recaptured one of the women. She had not been 
able to make good her escape because she had a baby to carry 
and was unable to make as rapid progress as some of the oth- 
ers. As soon as she was brought into camp the officers held 
a consultation. At its conclusion orders were issued and the 
woman was taken down to the river bank and placed with 
her back against an old snag that had stranded at high water. 
Her baby was rudely snatched out of her arms, and at this 
she lost her self-control for the first and only time during the 
ordeal, Like a she-panther, she sprang after her babe, but a 
dozen big soldiers overpowered her, pinioned her arms and 
tied a bandage over her eyes. From this on she was stoicism 
itself. She made no outery.. She stood like a statue carved 
in black marble. I could not see that a muscle of her body 
twitched, not even when eight soldiers filed up before her 
and levelled their rifles straight at her breast. She heard 


the click of the guns, the order to fire, yet she never winced; 
not a nerve flickered. She fell, shot all to pieces. Next 
morning another woman was recaptured; she met a similar 
fate. One cannot help wondering what sort of an opinion 
these poor African savages have of civilization as it is inter- 
preted to them by explorers and ‘‘map-makers,’’ govern- 
mental and otherwise. 


WHITE MAN’S SUPERIORITY 


While awaiting instructions I went on several hunting trips 
to the interior. One of these journeys led me to a village 
where the people bore an exceedingly bad reputation—so 
bad that before my return a rumor was in circulation at the 
post that I had been killed and eaten. As a matter of fact 
the people treated me with great kindness. They made me 
welcome in their houses, and when they thought I was 
hungry they offered to kill a slave that we might all have a 
grand feast. This supreme test of their hospitality I man- 
aged to avert without giving offence, and enjoyed a good 
meal of curried chicken and sweet potatoes instead. Seeing 
that these natives had queerly shaped throwing-knives, similar 
to some I exhibited at the World’s Columbian Exposition in 
Chicago, I asked them to give me a sample of their skill. 
They consented. With a string I hung a sack of beads from 
the limb of a tree, and offered the beads as a prize to the man 
who should first cut it down with a knife. Though the dis- 
tance was only twenty paces, a score or more of throws were 
had before one lucky brave won the reward. Many of the 
knives flew wide of the mark; indeed, I found upon trial that 
I could do as well as any of the natives. 


THE END OF THE EXPEDITION 


Our expedition now fell to pieces. But before leaving the 
service of the French Government I undertook to run the 
rapids of the Mobanga with my little steamer. It was a 
doubtful experiment, and a single error of judgment while 
leaping through the whirlpool and past the many rocks 
would have cost me my life. But we succeeded, and the 
boat is still running on the upper river between Bangui and 
Mobaye. 

For some time I had been forming plans to go out into the 
elephant country for a long sojourn, living among the natives 
and devoting all my time to hunting the noblest beast of 
Africa. With this project I started down the riv to 
Brazzaville, where I expected to find my chum, MeClintek, 
who had-voyaged out from America with me the year before. 
Together we-had dreamed of just such life as that which I 
had now preparedto enter upon—a savage life in the very 
heart of the wilderness. But on arriving at Brazzaville I 
met the most bitter disappointment I have ever known. 
McClintock, learning that I“had gone on the expedition to 
the Nile, and that I might be away for a year or more, had 
resolved to leave the Congo region and go to the Transvaal. 
At the Canary Islands he had been stricken with black-water 
fever, and he was buried in the yard of the English mission 
church there. My friend’s death left me alone in Africa 
with nothing but my project. 











MAIDEN VOYAGE OF THE LARGEST LINER 


By CAPTAIN H. ST. GEORGE LINDSAY, Commander of the “Celtic” 











AN EIGHT-DAY WONDER TO THE PUBLIC 


HEN, 6n July 26, the Celtic’s great propellers of 
W manganese bronze first lashed the waters of the 
Mersey, when the great ship started on her first 
trip across the Atlantic, it seemed as if half the population 
of Liverpool had gathered on the landing stage. They 
wafted a robust Godspeed in our direction, not so much for 
the passengers on the nine decks of our steamer as to the 
mastodonie ship itself. Down the Mersey, craft of all kinds 
blew whistles by way of expressing the good wishes of the 
shipping world. On the way across, even in mid-ocean, 
skippers veered off a point or two from their course in order 
to get a good look at the new vessel. When we reached the 
dock at New York, we were greeted by an army of sightseers 
in addition to the usual regiment of friends of passengers. 
And throughout the Celtic’s stay in port crowds daily be- 
sieged the dock officials for permission to visit the new 
leviathan. 

The secret of this display of public interest lay in the fact 
that, after only a four-hour sea test as a trial, following her 
launching last April, the Celtic had been sent on her maiden 
trip; that she was the largest ship ever built; and that she 
represented a century of progress in shipbuilding. Curiosity 
concerning the behavior of a steamer on her first voyage is 
natural, The elements of the unknown, of uncertainty as to 
her prowess, of expectation and of novelty, lend peculiar 
interest to this marine event. Public curiosity was quite as 
thoroughly aroused when that failure among seabirds, the 
Great Eastern, first spread her wings. 

As a matter of fact, however, the maiden voyage of a 
vessel, from a nautical viewpoint, does not materially differ 
from any other voyage. On an Atlantic liner the smell of 
fresh paint, the pipe-clay whiteness of canvas, the newness 
of things generally, is no more aggressive on her first than 
on her hundredth trip. For every one of these great ocean 
hotels is required by the company’s orders, if not by the 
Federal laws, to leave her dock for each voyage in a con- 
dition practically as perfect as when the vessel originally 
left the yard that gave her birth. 


CAPTAIN’S DIARY MAKES DULL READING 


The log of the Celtic for her maiden trip, considered as 
reading matter, would not be as exciting as the tamest 
Sunday-school book. For we had no thrilling events to 
record—no_sea-serpents, no icebergs, no derelicts, no 
meteorological phenomena, No storms came our way, so 


there is no opportunity to eulogize the conduct of the Celtic 
in the sea strenuous. But we did have more than our share 
of fog, for the veil of mist shrouded our path for four days 
and delayed us something like fifteen hours. We knocked 
off an average of about fifteen knots all the way across, 
though when the steamer is tuned up, and the machinery 
shaken down, we expect to make seventeen knots. We 
covered the 2,890 miles in eight days and forty-six minutes, 
but expect to make the trip, though still travelling in a 
leisurely manner, and without carrying nearly so much coal 
as the Oceanic, in seven days. Our log shows four hundred 
and seven knots on the first day out, and an average of three 
hundred and sixty for the remaining days of the voyage. 


A LESSON IN MARINE ARITHMETIC 


Though four feet shorter than the Oceanic, the Celtic is in 
all other respects much larger than that vessel, being seven 
feet wider and five feet deeper, and hence has more feet and 
inches in every way than any ship that has ever felt *‘the 
thrill of life along her keel.’”’ She is many feet longer than 
was the Great Eastern, fourteen feet longer than the Deutsch- 
land, and in the matter of flotation could transport any two 
modern battleships, with space still left for cargo. In exact 
figures, the Celtic is seven hundred feet long, seventy-five 
wide, and forty-nine deep. Imagine a building nine stories 
high, and nearly as long as three ordinary city blocks, and 
you have some idea of the dimensions of the Celtic. The 
New York City Hall could be hidden, all except the tower, 
inside her hulk. One of the officers of the ship has esti- 
mated that three hundred and sixty thousand men could 
stand on her nine decks—fifty lines of men and eight hun- 
dred in each line, or forty thousand in all, on each deck. 
Though we carried only about a thousand persons on the 
maiden voyage, we have accommodations for 2,859 passen- 
gers, besides a crew of 335; which means that any town 
with a population of 3,149 could live aboard the Celtic with 
almost as much comfort as in a hotel. 

The Celtic can carry over 18,000 tons of actual cargo, her 
gross tonnage is 20,904, and her displacement at load draught 
is 38,220, or a displacement double that of the Kaiser Wilhelm 
der Grosse, and 10,300 tons more than the Great Eastern. 


NO ATTEMPT AT A FOUR-DAY WONDER 


The motto which ruled the building of the Cellie was 
“Comfort first and always—after safety.’’ She is in no 
sense a racer, and was not built to break speed records but 


to set a new standard for comfort while at sea. All the first- 
class rooms are amidships, every room is practically an out- 
side room, and most of the rooms are larger than those on 
other Atlantic liners. Improvements have been made in 
third-class accommodations, The passenger in this class, 
on the Celtic, is offered a social hall with chairs and piano, 
a smoking-room with seats, dining-rooms with seats for 
everybody, and bathrooms and lavatories as complete as 
those in the first-class section. A most welcome innova- 
tion in the first-class is that of single-berth staterooms, in 
which a person travelling alone can have a room all to 
himself. 

Of course, this twin-serew giantess of the sea is equipped 
with every known safety appliance. Her maiden voyage 
showed that she maintains an even keel in high seas, that 
she is as steady as the Rock of Gibraltar, and answers her 
helm as readily as a ship of one-quarter her tonnage. As 
there was an entire absence of the vibration felt on smaller 
ships, there was a noticeable absence of seasickness—on the 
first voyage, at least. This steamer is not as elegant, per- 
haps, as the Oceanic, in the matter of appointments; but she 
spells comfort, and lots of it, for small outlay, for she was 
designed to make a sea voyage a real pleasure for persons 
of moderate means, and for those who wish to enjoy the 
sea rather than merely to get across the great ferry. The 
only complaint I heard from the passengers on the first trip 
was that there was so much room on deck and below that 
one felt lonely. 


NEXT—SEA HOTEL A THOUSAND FEET LONG 
I have been asked if, in my opinion, the limit of size in 
ocean steamers has been reached. No; the Celtic seems to 
have reached the last extremity of shipbuilding possibili- 
ties, but any ship that can ‘tmake her pier’’ as easily as the 
Celtic—and she slipped in as easily as a North River ferry- 
boat—proves that ships can be built still larger. 1 shall not 
be surprised when comes the news that an ocean hotel has 
been constructed one thousand feet long, with room for five 
thousand guests. Indeed, it is even now a notorious fact that 
the main question is, not what is the limit in size for ships, 
but how ean we build docks large enough for the largest 
ships? For when I brought the Celtic alongside her New 
York dock, 1 found that the lowest deck was 
above the roof of the pier, and [ had to resort to unusual 
means to get the passengers off. If Atlantie liners con- 
tinue to grow in size, New York will have to build docks 
lengthwise with the shore, like those in Liverpool. 


passenger 
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